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9 E R friends thought 
ihim, whoever he 
f might be, highly 
yenviable. The 
5 Blakes were among 
[Jthe best of the 
"old" Chicago 
I people, who held 
■ easily the respect 
jiofall. Miss Stella 

^Blake, besides her 

very considerable beauty and distinction of 
person, — and whatever advantages the Blake 
social stability might offer, — had prospects of 
siiitable riches. For three years she had been 
considered a desirable investment by those 
who knew Chicago, and that she should per- 
mit this stranger to make the investment was 
held fortune enough for him. 

Remove the focus of interest some hundreds 
of miles to New York, and the same might be 
said of Eugene Sanson. Any Chicago girl that 
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had secured him was not only clever but lucky. 
Her merits could never equal his condescen- 
sion. He had had a good many of the nice 
things of life, and had used them judiciously. 
What he would do finally with himself and 
the world — for the world would be a silent 
partner in whatever Eugene Sanson did — was 
a subject for ardent debate in a pretty wide 
circle of friends. Suddenly he engaged him- 
self. He was so young, not yet thirty, that 
this event was deemed momentous. 

It was momentous for both. Ultimately 
his world as well as hers looked at their drama 
from her point of view. Although he never 
complained at this lack of discernment, there 
was a fuller interpretation. 



^ One 

Sanson had spent the years between ado- 
lescence and responsibility largely out of this 
country, his people having various pretexts 
for making themselves comfortable. He had 
got something at Oxford, something at Bonn, 
a great deal more knocking about, and when 
he turned up in Chicago, he was by no means 
a mere boy. One of his father's friends had 
given him something to do, which he did 
adequately enough about seven hours a day. 
He took his amusement where he could find 
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it, dancing or golfing according to the season. 
At the links out on the edge of the dusty 
prairie, he met Miss Blake one June after- 
noon, and in six months the engagement was 
given out. Shortly after Sanson disappeared 
on a job in Mexico. He was to be gone a 
year. 

The Blakes' friends, who had been suspi- 
cious of this imported novelty, prophesied 
that the engagement was merely a flurry, and 
would never come to anything. They even 
hinted that the Mexico business was invented 
by old Blake as a diplomatic evasion. 

In the mean time this emotional flurry de- 
veloped beneficially the somewhat inexpres- 
sive and placid girl. Sanson's long letters, 
weekly volumes, were revelations of romantic 
literature, — which served to carry her rapidly 
through the emotional experiences of the 
whole century. 

If for no other cause, she had accepted him 
because he was fresh and new in her horizon. 
His air of detachment from business fascinated 
her, — she had been so saturated in commerce 
biff and little. Then to her as a mere girl, with 
a local horizon widened by two summers at 
Mackinac and a three months' skurry over 
Europe, his elegant familiarity with a cosmo- 
politan world, his robust assurance and poise, 
Kad made a decision simply inevitable. All 
her friends, the blossoming ones at least, had 
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also appreciated him highly as a novel impor- 
tation. So she had taken him as she might a 
Worth gown, on a plan strictly new, fetched 
from Paris, a wrinkle rare in itself and doubly 
rare at this remove from all comparison. 

She had been conscious of this distinctive 
quality whenever he came into the Blake box 
Saturday evenings at the Symphony. In the 
tremulous period which preceded an " under- 
standing," his weekly visits during the inter- 
mission had flattered her. He would always 
have something piquant to say, and up to 
his coming talk had been monosyllabic or 
intermittent. For Abner Blake, generally 
sparing of mere words, was somnolent under 
symphonic music. He was a big-boned man, 
rather sparsely furnished with flesh, so that 
his dress coat always appeared too small for 
the frame under it. His plentiful grizzled 
hair descended into a long square wave of 
beard, which only partly concealed the sunken 
lower features. He was a kind of unwieldy 
prairie bulwark, removed from its proper 
position, where it had atmosphere and per- 
spective, and carted into house. The mother, 
more compactly built, had developed social 
aspirations at fifty, finding herself with a lib- 
eral exchequer and a houseful of daughters 
and nieces. Sanson rattled her, to use her 
own expression, but she relied on her daugh- 
ter's wider familiarity with the social standards 
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of the new era that had begun with the great 
Fair. So she told Abner that he must be " a 
good young man and smart enough." 

Yet, as the winter of the engagement wore 
on, she had some ambitious doubts. Miss 
Blake had such a triumphal procession wher- 
ever she went, ending with the devotion of the 
younger son of a younger Lord, — a Michael- 
ton Bereston, who wintered on the North Side 
of Chicago. Perhaps Eugene Sanson was not 
the last word. His easy presence was not 
there to defend his audacity, and she did 
not perceive that much of this new charm 
and compelling power in her daughter was 
due to him, even in Mexico, — that he had 
turned on the heat and light which were 
forcing out the latent splendor of the some- 
what stolid Stella Blake. 

For she was — almost — splendid. She had 
begun as a large-boned, long-ouilt, and healthy 
young girl. The head had stopped just short 
of being large, and had turned out a beautiful 
oval, with a clear, pale white complexion. 
Hair and eyes were of a duskv powderish 
brown, and eyebrows finely pencilled in as if 
done by an expert at the last. At the train- 
ing establishment in the East, where she had 
spent one year, she got one thing, enough for 
a year, the secret of carrying and disposing 
her long body. Simultaneously had come a 
heightened knowledge of how to drape that 
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body effectively. She was not a woman to 
whom clothes were a hindrance ; the spectator 
would always wish to see her dressed, and 
dressed abundantly. 

What, then, had her lover done for her ? 

Speaking technically, the excitement inci- 
dent to engagement and separation had trained 
away any heaviness, had rendered her body 
lithe. Sentimentally, he had brought some 
darts of fire into the dull eyes, and had thrown 
a world of wonder into her voice. The voice 
had always been remarkable. Now it was her- 
self, — low, tremulous, melodious ; startled 
from some haunt in the throat by a strange 
suggestion of the foreign world. A man might 
marry that voice; it would always intimate 
mystery, greatness, power. It palpitated in 
the memory. One could play with it as with 
some imaginative creation. It peopled the 
inane void of fleshy life, — and it always tan- 
talized. What would that voice do under 
certain circumstances, — great, tragic situations 
of feeling and character ? 

Hitherto her only opportunity had come in 
the singing of simple songs, where her friends 
found her "pleasing." Some one or two 
notes, when she was pushed beyond herself, 
deserved more than that negative praise ; but 
these echoes of a soul floated into existence 
and died generally in solitude. Ned Hib- 
bard, a young lawyer who had admired her 
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faithfully, remembered certain ones he had 
been privileged to catch, — tones that seemed 
veritably herself. 

Sanson had made this voice vibrate even in 
common speech. Her old " men-friends" (as 
she still called the young gentlemen who paid 
her court) remarked this season how pleasant 
it was to hear her talk. To others, more 
acute, — to Sanson, for instance, who might 
be expected to hold the stops, — what could n*t 
that voice do ! Her words might be feeble 
enough, but they would answer as symbols 
for significant sounds. 

When the lovers were separated, however, 
there was a danger. For Stella Blake was 
manifestly unequal to holding her own in the 
private literature of love, especially against 
Sanson's facile and spontaneous pen. In- 
deed, this pen-and-ink correspondence with 
her lover was the girl's daily torture — and 
bliss. Sanson's voluminous sheets fired her, 
stimulated her hectically. Mere possession of 
them sent currents of passion over her body. 
She pondered her replies with one hand touch- 
ing the fervent words. But such answers ! 

Even the penmanship was labored, as if a 
child were straining to enunciate perfectly, 
with rounded coherence. The thought flowed 
easily enough on matters of dress, golf, men 
and women at dinner, — the petty chronicle of 
her Chicago doings. Yet she was commend- 



ably dissatisfied with these commonplaces, 
for what she wanted to set forth was not the 
whereabouts of her body, but rather that her 
thought and soul were ever with him. He 
could conjugate " love " in so many subtly 
changing torms ! With her it was always sim- 
ple " I love," — varied, perhaps, by the more 
ambitious " I adore," — but said with a tremor. 
Could he detect that flush and quiver of her 
being which expressed itself so badly ? 

"I cannot find the words, dear Eugene," 
she had broken forth in a memorable passage. 
" How I hate writing about — well, anything 
one feels. You must come and have it from 
my lips, see it in my eyes, and hear it in the 
least word. I have spent hours — what a con- 
fession ! — trying to tell you how I am merely 
yours. And I have read a great many letters 
(some of them love letters) to see how it has 
been done." Sanson could picture her calling 
at McClurg's for the "Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman," or with puzzled brow 
turning the pages of "Heloise and Abelard," 
to which he had made reference. To be sure 
Sanson had a kind of pride in being able 
to love "such a dumb thing." Her vacant 
pages, from which the passion had been sup- 
pressed, erased, were the dull words to which 
his imagination fashioned the desired music. 

Down there in the hacienda outside trop- 
ical Jalapa he could lie in his hammock, dark 
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hours of night, and teach that voice to mur- 
mur exultant speeches of love, of passion, of 
insight. It was with this articulate voice of 
his imagination that he conversed so fluently 
on paper, pouring himself out at his unpre- 
meditated best about the doings on the coffee 
plantation under Monte Diablo, and the do- 
mgs of his hot heart, so prodigal in expression. 
One scene especially, a white hour of recom- 
pense for his banishment, he wooed, — the 
scene of his return, the " then " when ex- 
pression and realization should be one. 

Meantime, if it had not been for the haunt- 
ing sense of her inadequacy. Miss Blake would 
have lived in a blissful revel of new emotions, 
— the first conscious epoch she had experi- 
enced. Though she reiterated over and over 
to herself and her friends, and to him, that 
this separation was a cruel and needless sacri- 
fice which her father could easily put a stop 
to were her lover less proud, still it was a firm 
truth that she was getting more than she might 
expect to later. More feeling and experience ; 

J res ! more rarefied and incisive joys. Sanson's 
etters were unconsciously instructive about a 
great many interests, — old Mexico, the beauty 
of Jalapa with its sensuous setting of lilies and 
forests, the men who shared his exile, litera- 
ture, — the infinite. Her contact with life 
was thus a deal richer than she might have 
when the two had begun their little course of 



domestic felicity. Much would be taken for 

frranted when comradeship began, and mascu- 
ine inertia would restrict this prodigality of 
communication. Now he was immensely 
instructive, unconsciously so ; but he could 
hardly continue this higher education side by 
tide with the woman he had elected. 

They had galloped over the first stages of 
exploring love, they had passed at a swin pace 
the plams of definition, they had come out 
on the highlands of passion, — all on paper. 
A year of writing had prepared the way for 
the final ceremonies. 

There was but one disturbing note in this 
romance, — a perpetual yearning on his part, 
almost a pettish dislike of being satisfied. 
Generally expressed as a yearning for her, it 
reached beyond that appropriate emotion ; 
Miss Blake had even mused whether he 
would be quite satisfied with her. It could 
not be described as an ambitious yearning for 
money and place, — that was in it naturally 
enough; nor a yearning over things of the 
spirit, — he had established seemingly pleasant 
relations with all the important spiritual prob- 
lems. It might be defined as the result of a 
physical and mental sdrring* No job that 
had )^t fallen to his lot had quite taxed his 
vitality* As soon as he had found that 
** poser/* he would be quiet* For the presenty 
people^ placeS) impressions danced before lum 
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in a perpetual panorama. Could he — to 

f)hrase Miss Blake*s query — be content to 
imit that panorama to the "two kindred 
points"? This yearning for the infinite 
finite, however, impressed the girl with an 
immense respect and awe of her lover. He 
must be a noble man, beyond her powers of 
judgment, and he would demand large satis- 
factions of life, of her. 

One satisfaction for both was to be his 
return ; all subsidiary emotions were fused in 
this one great happmess. He was to arrive 
on a Saturday at the end of May, having 
come straight from Mexico with one neces- 
sary day of delay in St. Louis for business. 
Miss Blake prepared elaborately, sending 
him from week to week notes of the details. 
They were to have dinner a deux in the little 
morning room, served not by Watson, the 
imported awe-inspirer, who was putting the 
Blake household on a new footing, but by her 
own maid Fanny. The dress had puzzled 
her; it was an important point, for Eugene 
was sensitive to such attributes. With mis- 
givings she had settled on a dark green vel- 
vet, which, her intimates declared, made her 
regal, — certainly the most daring coup in her 
wardrobe. 

Meantime Sanson planned to smash it all. 
She had let him know, artlessly, that she had 
refused all engagements for a week before his 



return, preparing herself as it were by a retreat. 
By pushing ahead his departure he could reach 
Cnicago a day earlier, and take her unawares. 
So Fnday evening he turned southward from 
his club, in anxiety to obtain his compensation 
for those months of inadequate letters. He 
strode along the boulevard, noting the fa- 
miliar landmarks of false-front houses, now 
green, now chocolate brown, again a shade of 
gray. At last the Blake mansion loomed up 
on the corner of the next block, — a clumsy 
structure of glistening brown stone, which 
looked even after five years of soot as if it 
had been polished every morning. 

He halted. The night breeze swayed in 
from the lake at the cross street. If he es- 
sayed the long glass door in front, Watson 
would be a chill blast ; he noticed Fanny at 
the side-door and beckoned to her. She in- 
formed him that Miss Stella was alone in the 
house. His heart quickened as the maid led 
him through the side-hall and pointed sym- 
pathetically to the little room off the library 
where shone a rosy light at the table. 

The hall was stuffed with trophies from all 
parts of the globe ; Sanson stood in the shade 
of a huge cabinet, and gloated over his joy. 
Then he stepped softly to one side where he 
could see her at the table. She was writing, 
— to him probably, the last letter to await his 
arrival at the club, — and slowly raising her 
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head thoughtfully she glanced offishly at the 
sheet on the pad. Her motions were alto- 
gether lovely, and her lover lingered, — the 
slow movement of head up and down, the 
long lashes of the eyes meeting as if to throw 
a curtain over the present, and the tremulous 
breath ! 

Certainly he had planned well. When he 
stepped again she turned, and, catching his 
glance, rose unsteadily. Even then he noted 
the extraordinary grace with which she un- 
wound herself. He had determined to make 
her utter the first word, sensuously delighting 
in the expected intensity. Of course it could 
be only, " Eugene ! " 

But as he advanced with, " Dear one," he 
felt that the Eugene had not been foil. It 
seemed to say, " How could you get here ? " 
It was a Eugene of inquiry, of fact, rather 
than a cry of a soul, pent up for nearly a 
year. 

Yet when she trembled as he kissed her, 
murmuring almost inaudibly, "Dear, dear 
heart ! " she seemed to meet the occasion. 
Then it was all over — what had occupied 
them for months — and they were sitting on a 
lounge, looking at one another closely, and he 
was explaining to her time-tables and the pos- 
sibilities of modern transportation. She was 
embarrassed, much as she had been when he 
had first called at the Blake residence. She 
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trembled from the excitement; her eyelids 
rose and fell ; words came to the throat, but 
died unuttered. It was almost cruel for him 
to take her thus off guard and in her old 
bodice and slippers. The other dress would 
have fortified ner. That thought would in- 
trude, and she began, too, to get afraid, to 
freeze the least bit under his devouring eyes. 

She wanted, really, to rend her garments, 
to cry out, to fling herself on him and gather 
him close to her. But she said, ''And did 
you dine at the club?" 

For which remark she stayed awake, with 
tears filling her open eyes, until the early 
morning. Why, why was she so little articu- 
late ? Why did all the beating of her heart 
go to her eyes and her trembling limbs, and 
nothing to her tongue ? 



^ Two 

That she was tremendously in love ; that he 
was properly impatient to be married ; that 
they were rather an exceptional pair, — such 
was the resume of gossip on his reappearance. 
They dined and lunched and went to the 
theatre, to church, in public, for a scant six 
months. Then they were married, and in 
October were living in a flat out by the North 
Park. 
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When their set — it was a numerous set — 
got their glasses fixed on the two once more, 
they were shaking into place for the long 
journey, which is a much more rapid process 
after marriage than novelists would deem 
proper. The women who were keen at 
testing marital thermometers hovered in 
and out of their home, emitting mysterious 
prophecies. 

"She was an angel, so dear, and *bridy.' 
She would make such an ideal mother. He — 
was a little short with the world." 

She had peeled off a certain city husk that 
had answered for society manner, revealing a 
fresh effort of nature, something toothsome 
and sweet, rooted deep in the mellow earth. 
She dressed more simply, to accord with their 
income, and to meet his tastes; for he had 
opinions on all matters of expression. This 
came out in the making of their home ; she 
had gone in for mahoganies, bric-a-brac, varie- 
gated wall-papers. 

" Every one has them," she explained 
timidly. 

When he replied " Beastly ! " — she was 
all at sea, and his selection or rugs, Japanese 
curtains, divans, and photographs bewildered 
her. This matter of the home was one mani- 
festation the prophets shook their heads over. 
The early capitulation indicated that she had 
accepted slavery at the altar. 



^ But," she explained to Frida Kenmore, 
^ it makes such little diflFerence, you know — " 
The blank meant that having the one desire 
accomplished, the other aspirations were mean- 
ingless. Mrs. Kenmore looked a harsh criti- 
cism. Yet the lesser prophets called her 
" radiantly " happy. The sager prophets 
claimed that she was trying to find out what 
this husband wanted, and to give him that. 
He wanted so much, however, and such 
diverse things, that she was bewildered in her 
service. Male-like, he was none too explicit 
in giving directions. 

"Eugene reads so much," she remarked 
pensively to Ned Hibbard, who had concili- 
ated Sanson and maintained his old devotion. 

** Well, you read together ; that will be nice. 
Every one in Chicago has taken to reading." 

"Oh, it isn't that," Mrs. Sanson corrected 
him — " not the reading Frida Kenmore 
does and the rest. That is childish." She 
laughed and added parenthetically, — 

" I went to Mrs. Prudens the other after- 
noon ; we were asked to bring a list of the 
five best novels — " 

« Yes, I had a bid." 

" Eugene helped me make up a list ; but I 
could n t say anything about them." 

" You are in the Monday Club." 

" Yes, they read papers. I have one next 
week on Civic Ideals of Beauty." 
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Sanson, who had come in, added, "And 
courses of this and that by the dozens." 

" He wants — us — " 

She paused to hunt for the word. 

"To be on speaking terms with ideas," 
interpreted Sanson, good-naturedly. " How 
the devil can they live, mopping it all in, and 
never a sign that it means anything ! " 

" Books distress them," suggested Hibbard. 

Mrs. Sanson looked at him as if he had 
gone over to the enemy. 

" They are no more at ease with ideas than 
a rustic is with his fork." 

" Why should they be ? " she ventured. 

Her husband glanced at her, irritably. 
"Why should they live?" 

She had got on well enough, she reflected, 
with a simple " outfit " of feelings and percep- 
tions. Suddenly she was expected to treat 
Botticelli and Leonardo familiarly; to have 
worn out Wagner ; and to admire Huysmans. 
It was stunning; she took refuge in — simply 
loving, A rose was a rose all the same, 
whether you defined it and covered it with 
phrases, or simply tucked it into the corsage. 
Eugene had to have the phrase; she was 
content with the rose. 

Even the lesser prophets grew grave when, 
in the middle of their first winter, Sanson 
threw up his position in Orr, Williams, and 
Orr, — the real estate firm, — and took to 
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newspaper work. His action was entirely be- 
yond his wife's range of comprehension, and 
ner attempt to explain it only betrayed the 
elements of storms. She had not been able 
to grasp Eugene's reasons for refusing old 
Blake's offer of something in grain. She had 
finally put that down to nis delicacy and love 
of independence, and admired him for his 
Quixotry. Now, however, he had waded en- 
tirely out of sight ; who could see anything in 
newspaper business, when one had friends and 
opportunities ? 

" Eugene is so fond of queer people," she ex- 
plained to Ned Hibbard. " He loves advent- 
ure." And there she paused, for just wherein 
lay adventure in a Chicago newspaper ? 

" I am sorry for it," he answered in his 
slow, methodic speech. " Eugene will regret 
it. You ought to talk him out of it." 

"I — I can't talk." She smiled at the 
picture of her exhorting her husband. 

No, it was social degradation, — a kind of 
taking to drink. She bore it proudly, trying 
to play it out as Bohemianism, and called on 
the wife of the city editor of the Western 
Courant. They entertained the " Pollys " 
and "Dollys" and "Viviennes" who ap- 
peared spasmodically with a column of slop 
in the Courant y — fi-owsy, rather vulgar and 
chattering ladies, who seemed to have turned 
from the shop-counter to the press-room. 



■J- 
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So the prophets, big and little, were well 
under way with their chorus within a short 
ten months. Then came a distinct flash of 
the bonfire. It was at dinner at the Ken- 
mores'. Ned Hibbard had had the good 
fortune to take Mrs. Sanson out — said ad- 
visedly, for merely to sit by her was good 
fortune. She was paler and straighter than 
ever this winter. Her eyes were a wonder, 
as the lids flashed back and forth, and to 
Hibbard her voice had always been like a 
hand on his spirit. 

Sanson had been praising extravagantly a 
new novel of a type that had only recent- 
ly penetrated Chicago drawing-rooms. In 
his enthusiasm he concluded paradoxically : 
" We need more books of the same kind, to 
shock us and make us understand that 
literature does not consist of fairy tales or 
tracts." 

"O Eugene," his wife protested, "you 
don't mean that we must read such novels ! " 

Hibbard interposed, as Sanson opened his 
lips for another paradox. 

" But what do you think of it, Mrs. 
Sanson ? " 

Thus expected to define her feelings, she 
flushed, and her lips moved nervously for a 
moment Finally she stammered, "I — I 
don't like it. It is not nice — the people are 
so horrid." 
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The others nodded approvingly, but San- 
son replied slowly, " No, it is n't exactly nice, 
that is true." The slight irony which he 

fave to the phrase iced the dinner party, 
/Lrs. Sanson flushed again as she murmured 
to Hibbard. 

" I am so stupid, — I don't understand 
things." 

To Hibbard it seemed no great moment 
to understand such things, her mind being 
crammed with sufficient information to answer 
ordinarily. 

That dinner held another demonstration. 
The talk warmed again, at last, and became 
animated about a certain English actress 
who played domestic tragedies with her 
husband. 

" I like to see her," Mrs. Sanson ventured, 
forgetting herself for one moment, " she seems 
so good, and they say she is as good as she 
looks." 

" Your point of view being that the hus- 
band in the win^s gives her an additional 
assurance of virtue," Sanson remarked 
mockingly. 

" No, not that," the wife protested. 

He continued, in the hope of exciting the 
demure little group, — " Having had only one 
husband she knows only one form of pas- 
sion. And that robustly virtuous form — is 
flat." 
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" I do not think so," she protested limply, 
biting her lips for uttering such feebleness. 

Her eyes still held reproach when they 
were in their carriage on their way home. 
He had bruised her; he knew it; but what 
use to go into the matter? Yet a word or 
two aptly hurled at him would have brought 
him to her feet ; he was perishing for a little 
eloquence. 

The carriage rolled on through the long 
avenues with a monotony of motion as if the 
night were to be passed thus. Sanson closed 
his eyes and rested his head against the 
cushion ; she looked at his bearded face, the 
thin mouth and firm nose, almost fearfully. 
He might be an engine of such pain ! The 
world that passed through that mmd was not 
hers. 

She could not be blamed for having come 
in a groping, inarticulate generation. Her 
father acted big words ; her children would 
chatter trivialities. She belonged to the talk- 
ing generation, and she was born mute. 

He opened his eyes and glanced at the 
passing lamps, the great fronts of stone houses 
which flanked the boulevard. 

" Only Twentieth Street ! What *s the use 
of dining in Minnesota ! Jove how that bar 
of moonlight lies there on the grass, so dead ! " 

Her lips quivered; he waited, his right 
hand stealing by her arm; she was silent. 



The heroics were over ; what could she do 
to make living a deux not only tolerable but 
exciting ? He went back to dose, and some 
tears rolled out of her eyes and fell on his 
bare hand. 



^ Three 

The Sansons moved to Winnetka, a suburb 
on the clay bluffs above the lake. The com- 
ing of their child was the next event. Those 
autumn months at Winnetka she was so per- 
fectly happy, so exactly what a mother-to-be 
should be, that Sanson's bored attitude was 
brutal. She was now to reveal the mystery 
of her nature, to vindicate herself. Here at 
last acts and mere feelings were to count ; she 
was to be free to enjoy a silent beneficence 
confessedly too deep for words. 

Hibbard went out to the Winnetka house 
now and then to bask in this placidity which 
seemed to him most appropriate. There were 
evenings, rather silent times, when Sanson 
came only at the close, bringing a nervous 
current into the calm. 

" Eugene is — so restless," Mrs. Sanson 
murmured, after following his stride to and 
fro across the room. 

Her husband glanced irritably at her. 
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He should go in with papa/* she con- 
tinued ; " he will find excitement there, won't 
he?" 

Hibbard nodded. " Why not ? " ^ 

Sanson paused long enough to smile. 

"What would you say, instead, to our 
leaving this place ? " 

The wife turned wonderingly on her 
lounge. 

" I hate permanence," he continued ; " it *s 
another word for the commonplace." 

Hibbard struck a match sriarply. "You 
will always get it; it's all alike, from Cali- 
fornia to New York. I have tried it." 

" The stuff is the same," Sanson admitted, 
watching his wife; "but the expression 
changes. And expression is — " 

Mrs. Sanson looked at him in protest. 

" Necessary," he pronounced wearily. 

" You were not going to say that ? " Her 
tones had grown deeper, as if addressed to the 
unseen. 

" No ! everything.** 

And the wife shivered. Her lord was not 
content to dawdle with her in the mere con- 
sciousness of love. When Sanson had lounged 
away to the other end of the room, she ap- 
pealed to Hibbard. " What is the matter ? " 

The distress of her life was in those words. 

" He needs a lot of things — which we 
never want. Expression ! " 



The old lover was eager to see what she 
would make of it, and as she pondered, he 
added: "He stagnates here." 

" Yes," she sighed, " you are right ! He 
craves something — expression. What is not 
said—'' 

" Is dull," Hibbard added. " Du-U. We 
get on without it ; most men do here. The 
world shrieks enough for us.*' He saw 
the clamor of words and acts there to the 
south, about the giant buildings. " But to 
himy it's the squabble of children; it is 
du-ll." 

She blanched at the word, and then her long 
face softened into the merest smile, the unex- 
pressed lyric of her life. She had enough 
without expression ! And to Hibbard, wno 
had taken his world as he found it, that 
smile was better than the volubility of the 
critics. 

Just then the Kenmores, who had a con- 
tiguous place, came in. Arthur Kenmore 
had come to Chicago from Baltimore sev- 
eral years before, and had managed to marry 
Frida Norton, the daughter of the hard- 
ware magnate. Kenmore, who had been a 
clerk in a railroad office, had " gone in with 
his father-in-law." 

Frida Kenmore was one of the lesser proph- 
ets, and she kept a watchful eye on the San- 
sons. She always seemed to have a great 
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deal about her, — clothes, jewelry, laces, per- 
fumes. She dominated the room when she 
rustled in. 

The women began to gossip lazily. " Nellie 
Peters is playing in Chicago — " Sanson 
caught the word from his position by the 
fireplace, where the men were smoking rumi- 
natively. 

" I saw her this afternoon," he remarked. 

" I would n't speak to her.'* Mrs. Ken- 
more's laces shook vehemently. 

"She got her divorce?" Kenmore asked. 
Hibbard nodded. 

" She is about to take to the stage." 

" I used to know her in New York," Sanson 
mused. " A fascinating woman. She seems 
to have developed." 

"No one will have anything to do with 
her here^* Mrs. Kenmore threw across the 
room at Sanson. 

" Except the Austin Flints and Eugene 
Sanson," he retorted provokingly. 

" What does Stella say ? " 

The men moved in their chdrs, and were 
silent again. 

" Stella has n't said." Sanson aimed his 
irony at Mrs. Kenmore. "We'll have her 
out next Sunday, and you can come over to 
see how bad she is. Just drop in unex- 
pectedly, you know, so as not to compromise 
yourself." 



Mrs. Kenmore appealed with a look to 
Mrs. Sanson. 

" She IS very bad, they say, Eugene," his 
wife was startled into saying. 

"If you entertain that woman, if you go to 
see her," Mrs. Kenmore*s voice rose prophetic- 
ally, " all Chicago will close its doors." 

"That would be interesting indeed," Sanson 
replied placidly. " I should like to see Chi- 
cago closing its doors in moral indignation. 
Just think of all the glass that would break 
when those long doors came to with a bang!" 

"You won't do that, Sanson!" Kenmore 
put in pacifically. 

"The divorce was very nasty," Hibbard 
added. 

" One can't bother with by-gones," Sanson 
muttered. *And when the women had de- 
parted on some feminine errand, he added, 
" You used to run about with her, Arthur, if 
I remember ; and other good people, too." 

" That won't go out here. Decent people 
will cut you." 

Sanson sighed ; that penalty was not as 
drastic in his imagination as it should have 
been. Hibbard and Kenmore began to talk 
about the new club-house, the north shore 
elevated, and Winnetka investments. Sanson 
kept company with his cigar. 

When the Kenmores had gone, Mrs. San- 
son bade the two men good-night. 



" How happy she is ! ** Hibbard remarked. 
Sanson smiled. 

'^She seems to think that which women 
have been undertaking for ages — a merely 
normal fbnction — is a virtue peculiar to 
herself." 

** That *s the woman of it." 

" She might be more communicative about 
her joys," Sanson laughed. 

" You expect perpetual grand opera." 

" Women develop a kind of selfishness at 
this period, an aloofness from the tribulations 
of life. They prefer to congregate with other 
women, — mothers or expectant mothers, — 
and to savor a deal of deep nothings." 

Hibbard rose and walked over to the open 
window. The lake was talking to itself in a 
low murmur at the foot of the. bluff. He 
would not have phrased the woman's position 
thus. 

Sanson seemed annoyed that his wife had 
taken sides with the world, with its delight in 
the mere bourgeois continuity of creation, ac- 
cepting it as if it were a joy, instead of an 
inconvenient necessity of nature. " She is 
planning for vistas of children," Sanson mused, 
" and their children and the families of their 
families — until the day of judgment. She 
has attached herself to the permanent, the 
instinctive, the unexpressed. She has become 
a beam, a girder in society ! " 



Over the comer of the veranda shone a 
little ray of steady light from the room above. 
Hibbard noticed it tall across the lawn to the 
bluff, where it broke off in the dark. 

" Depend upon it, they are right." 

'' So the world holds." 



Even the men pronounced him impossible, 
and joined the prophets. He had married 
a tremendously good girl. He had pleasant 
expectations. In the slop-work he had chosen 
to fool with, everything went his way. All 
he had to do was to pluck his roses and smile. 

Sanson could smile. No one was more gra- 
cious than he, indeed more tolerant of very 
stupid people. He showed unusual adapta- 
bility during the campaign for temporary re- 
form which came over civic politics at this 
juncture, when he was in demand for many 
little speeches. He seemed to get along well 
enough with the mute and inglorious, so long 
as they were not an intimate part of him. 
The rub came when he had to suffer dumb- 
ness by his side. If he had married the 
world, ne might have been in his element with 
his myriad-sided wife. 

Mrs. Peters had been invited to Winnetka, 
and the Kenmores had quarantined their neigh- 
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bors. The prophets joined in with a holy 
enthusiasm^ so that by the end of a year, 
Mrs. Sanson alone maintained a furtive cor- 
respondence with the set. Mrs. Peters was 
well known in Chicago, too well known, 
having made away with a good part of her 
husband's fortune there. He was off on a 
ranch now, and she was on the stage, not a 
very elevated stage at that. All that the 
prophets could assert positively was that San- 
son had been seen with Mrs. Peters two or 
three times, and that Mrs. Sanson had been 
"forced" to entertain her. 

" And I might have gone off with her," 
Sanson explained harshly to Hibbard, — " it 
would n't make any more noise." 

" And your wife ? " 

Sanson turned on his leg irritably. " Her 
father came out for the express purpose of 
warning me, last Sunday. He didn't even 
take off his coat. He sat there and lectured 
me like a clerk." 

" Well, he 's had to suffer for the talk. It 
can't have been pleasant for him." 

" I tried to explain." 

Hibbard smiled solemnly at the picture of 
Abner Blake drawing distinctions. 

"There are no half-tones in his outfit," 
Sanson added. " Vice and virtue are two 
apples ; you bite one — " 

" He had one argument, — your wife, his 
daughter." 
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'^ So he said. Moreover he declared I was 
worthless. Among other things I was content 
with earning four thousand a year, when I 
might squeeze ten. Our talk was commerdal 
as well as ethical." 

Hibbard paced up and down the room 
impatiently. 

"We ended with a row; I don't think 
he will come again." 

" And your wife ? " Hibbard reiterated. 

"What of it? She is happy — a deal 
happier than I ; she has her boy and her 
house and her friends." 

" So you are the martyr ! " Hibbard had 
the least sneer in his voice. "What other 
men would — " 

Sanson burst in, " She is dumb to me." 

" You have hurt her badly. I don't blame 
you especially ; but you have frozen her life." 

"Why does n't she say so ? " 

" Ah, that is it Why does n't she cry out ! " 

At that moment, Mrs. Sanson came up the 
drive, carrying her baby and chattering to it. 
She gave the child to the nurse and ap- 
proached the veranda where the men were 
sitting. At sight of her husband she seemed 
to grow suddenly still and chill with a stolid 
reserve. After a word with Hibbard, she 
turned into the house for a wrap. 

" Let me get it," Sanson exclaimed. His 
wife looked at him hurriedly and called back : 
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" No — thank you." She did not come 
out again^ and the two men had nothing 
more to say. 

A week later, Mrs. Peters was in Winnetka 
again. She had come for the innocent pur- 
pose of a call, though the Kenmores, who 
saw her drive off from the train, were not 
aware of that. She remained late, terribly 
long quarter-hours they seemed to Mrs. 
Sanson, who had lapsed from fragmentary 
dialogue to monosyllables, and at last silence. 
When Sanson returned from the city, the blithe 
Mrs. Peters rose and made much of her 
anxiety to catch a train. 

"You had better wait for the evening 
express,'* Mrs. Sanson suggested formally. 

" Yes, wait,** Sanson put in animatedly. 

His wife turned involuntarily and threw a 
glance at him. But Mrs. Peters had her plan. 
Instead of staying for dinner, she invited San- 
son to show her a short cut to the station 
through the woods. Mrs. Sanson bade her 
good-bye in the hall, and, without waiting for 
their departure, went slowly up the staircase. 
Sanson was gone a long while. The "cut" 
was none too short. The train was missed. 
Sanson suggested their return for dinner, but 
Mrs. Peters was anxious to get to Chicago. 
So Sanson hunted up a carriage to drive her 
to the next town where she could get a train. 
As they were nearing the station, he threw 



out negligendy, " I guess we shall have to 
end this ; it makes too much of a row." 

Mrs. Peters opened her effective eyes in 
genuine surprise. 

"Knowing you," he plunged on brutally 
as the tracks loomed up. "It makes an 
awful rumpus all around/* 

And after Mrs, Peters had delivered her- 
self hody, he added, — 

" Yes ; but that *s the fact. You are 
awfully entertaining; but it won't go. I 
have tried to make my wife see the amusing 
side of life, but she isn't humorous. Of 
course you are better worth while than her 
set, but — " 

The whistle of the train rendered further 
explanation needless. On the road home he 
amused himself with his blunt explanation. 
He had never dreamed of breaking any com- 
mandment, and he had been bored to find 
that there were other social restraints than 
commandments — and other duties. And as 
he threw away his cigarette and opened the 
house door, he thought of the cold dinner 
and the silent evening with some depression. 

Mrs. Sanson had not dined, and Mrs. San- 
son was not in the house. The next day 
Hibbard came out. 

" She has gone," Sanson explained curdy, 
" and taken the child." 

The two men did little talking that night. 
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^ Five 

Yes, she had gone, swifdy, decisively. It 
was not a mere night down the lake to Abner 
Blake's shiny house, but an absolute rupture. 
Hibbard gathered from a friend that Mrs. 
Sanson was in the East somewhere, perhaps 
in New York ; but he did not feel obliged to 
give this information to the husband. When 
the weeks were passing in silence, — a silence 
oppressively significant in the empty house at 
Winnetka, — Sanson brought himself to writ- 
ing his wife. No response came, and the 
silence dragged out the summer months. 
The prophets had planned a divorce, a new 
scandal with Mrs. Nellie Peters, and an 
obliteration of Sanson from Chicago, where 
he had gayly imposed himself. Sanson, how- 
ever, had seen the ubiquitous " Peters 
woman" but once, at the Austin Flints, 
when his reception of her proffered sympathy 
had nothing in it to indicate further scandal. 
She had been magnanimous, now that they 
were both in the same class ; but Sanson had 
repulsed her advances. She appeared to him 
to be a loathesomely trivial cause for so much 
welter. 

He was on the point of getting away from 
the shipwreck of his life m Chicago, when 
Hibbard came to him on behalf of his wife. 
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Hibbard had been asked by the Blakes to 
arrange the modus vivendi for the pair. Would 
he be acceptable to Sanson, he inquired, or 
would Sanson send his lawyer ? Sanson easily 
accepted the first proposition : Hibbard was 
nearer them both than any one else, and 
Hibbard was a man one would trust even 
with the wife he had loved. 

Not long after, Sanson was sent for. He 
welcomed the summons morosely. It indi- 
cated that somewhere there was an end to 
this chapter. He mounted in the little iron 
cage to the top of the precipice where Hib- 
bard had his office. The tall, thin building 
seemed to shiver in the keen wind. The 
lake gleamed far below, beyond the straight 
lines of railroad track which divided the 
business of Chicago from the beauty. Men 
were running in and out of the elevators, 
banging office doors, whistling in the corri- 
dors. Outside in the streets, here in the 
hive, there was an immense fury of one kind, 
and out there in Winnetka there had been 
a peace which had chafed. So the world 
expressed itself, in silence and in clamor. 
And talk about it all seemed to Sanson just 
then frivolous, like the muscular irritability 
of frogs. It waSy and that was the end 
of it. 

Hibbard came out of his private office and 
shook hands with him. Sanson wondered 
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whether that were the prescribed form, or 
whether Hibbard, on the whole, thought 
better of him than did the prophets. He 
followed the lawyer into the inner room, and, 
as he crossed the threshold, he noticed that 
his wife was sitting by the window looking at 
the lake. He had not expected to meet her. 
Was this a necessary part of the proceedings ? 

He paused, and she turned her head, while 
Hibbard sat down at his desk. She was in 
black, an unusual color for her, and Sanson 
wondered vaguely why she wore it. Then 
she rose timidly, caught by surprise in the old 
way fate had of taking her by accident. She 
looked as if she were not sure how to act, and 
Sanson walked towards her as naturally as he 
could. She held out her hand, and he took 
it. Again he wondered if this were a part 
of the programme. 

Hibbard began awkwardly by explaining 
that he had brought them together as the 
readiest means of arriving at an understand- 
ing. " It is not a question of divorce," he 
concluded tentatively. 

Sanson looked at his wife. She flushed 
a bit and was silent. 

"Mrs. Sanson," Hibbard continued meth- 
odically, " does n*t ask for a divorce I under- 
stand." 

Again Sanson looked at his wife. 

" Do you ? " Hibbard asked monotonously. 



Sanson motioned to his wife. "What 
she wishes." 

" If he wants it, if it would be better — " 
she broke off. 

" There would have to be a trial ; you 
can't keep it out of the papers here in Chicago. 
I should n't advise it," Hibbard added. 

"And what would be the grounds of 
accusation ? " Sanson asked. 

" I accuse him of nothing to any one," 
Mrs. Sanson replied firmly. " But if a divorce 
would make him — freer," she got the word out 
with an effort, " we could have it done, later." 

Sanson waved his hand impatiently. 

" I accuse him of nothing," she reiterated, 
as if that were on her mind, and she desired, 
above all, to free her husband's mind of some 
possible suspicions. " He has done nothing 
brutal ; and yet," she added reflectively, " he 
has been always brutal — " 

Sanson made a murmur of protest; but 
Hibbard said, " Wait." 

" He never struck me ; he never abused 
me ; he never did any of those things you 
read about in the papers. But he has been," 
her eyes filled quickly, "so brutal in thought! " 

" I had supposed that you left me under 
the impression I was unfaithful to you," 
Sanson protested. "I — " 

Hibbard motioned him to be silent. The 
lawyer seemed to have made up his mind 
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that this time Mrs. Sanson should talk, and 
Sanson should listen. 

" I should not care for a divorce for that 
reason. If he really loves some one else, I 
am willing to go, and have him happy. AH 
you need have said was," she turned directly 
to Sanson, " * I am tired of you, you bore me. 
I cannot love you.' I would have gone, and 
not reproached you. You cannot make love ; 
it would not be your fault. But you went 
on as if you cared, in a way, and I was afraid 
you would try to deceive me. That would 
be too low for either of us. We should not 
live that lying way. So I took my child and 
left you." 

When she paused, Sanson said nothing, 
and the silence spurred her on. 

" You may think this is only talk. But 
I never dreamed that I was worthy to love 
him. I never knew why he loved me, why 
he was so blind about me and deceived him- 
self. I am an ordinary woman, Mimited,' 
he says. I could not refuse you," she 
made this explanation especially to Sanson, 
" and so I married you. It was weak to do 
that. But I always said to myself that if 
the time came when you really loved some 
one else — some one better — another woman 
and wanted her, then I should go. 

" I hope," she continued softly, " that it 
is not — she is n't his — sort. He must have 



a bigger, better woman, — some one who can 
find tne right word for everything, some one 
who will hold him — " 

She broke off, and then in a moment 
resumed with the theme that seemed to be 
most in her mind. 

" It is hard ; but it is no one's fault. You 
can't make love. When it has gone, it is 
dead. It comes and goes like life, and it 
makes happiness and misery. Why should 
I expect him to love me, any more than I 
could love the others who wanted me ? " 

At this Hibbard turned his passive face 
out to the lake. 

" I do nof love her^* Sanson said swiftly. 
" There was never any question of it. Or of 
loving any one else — ' 

" Then why distress yourselves," Hibbard 
interrupted, " and your friends ? Why put 
yourselves on record as disloyal ? " 

She shook her head. 

" Because he does not love me any longer. 
I am too dumb. There is no mystery, now 
that he has known me. He must have 
mystery. What I can do now is to make him 
free, just as free as it is possible, so that he 
may enjoy and live and love again, if he can. 
It has been a mistake for him, — a horrid, 
uncomfortable mistake. I will take myself — 
away." 

The situation had stung her into eloquence. 
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When she paused, Hibbard wheeled around 
and appealed to Sanson. "Will you take 
your freedom ? " 

Sanson was silent for several moments. 
He looked at Hibbard as if dazed. Then 
he spoke dreamily. " I have never known 
my wife." He added hesitatingly, " Will she 
take her freedom ? Can she want me ? I 
have been — such a fool ! '* 

Hibbard nodded his head slowly. When 
the two had left his office, he sat for a long 
time staring at the lake. At last he mur- 
mured, " She could speak ; I knew it, I 
knew it." 

Chicago, April, 1S97. 
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y^ Temporary 
Injidelity 



HEY had met at 
a little Italian pen- 
sion, when her mo- 
ther, an American, 
Mrs. Crawford 
Brooke by name, 
was dying- Miss 
II Amelia Brooke, 
though she had 
I lived along in the 
!l world a number of 
years, was not prepared for a crisis. So the 
tall, homely Scotchwoman, who had taken in 
the situation during the first days, had gained 
control. She had played the part of the re- 
sponsible male relative, when tt came to the 
end, and Miss Brooke, forlorn and bewildered, 
had been enabled to give herself up to her 
grief. After it was all over, and the time had 
come to take an account of the shipwreck, the 
forlorn woman substituted obedience to Miss 
Barr McCurtin Barr for the wonted obedience 
to Mrs. Crawford Brooke. There was no 
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pressing reason for g6ing home, or for any 
abrupt change in life ; no brothers or uncles 
to consult, no sisters to live with. The 
mother's securely invested little property went 
on yielding its due five percent just the same. 
Miss Amelia had been taught to cling ; she 
went on clinging. Miss Barr McCurtin Barr 
had always fought her own way to cabs and 
comfortable seats ; she found it pleasanter to 
fight for two than for one. 

So the two drifted about from pension to 
pension, from town to town, from sight to 
sight. Barr ordered the rooms, bullied the 
porters, discussed the bills ; Amy read Ruskin 
and quoted him, selected the photographs, 
bougnt the flowers for the vases, and arranged 
the furniture in the rooms. Miss McCurtin 
Barr's book was Bradshaw ; Miss Amy 
Brooke carried a little pocket Dante. The 
American woman had a dainty portmanteau, 
filled with bottles and toilet articles to fit 
every human emergency ; Barr slung her 
homespun skirts and walking boots in a hold- 
all from which they emerged in a condition 
of pulp. Whenever they travelled, nothing 
but Amy's pained annoyance prevented Barr 
from tucking this bulky hold-all under her 
arm, and defrauding the porters of their 
pittance. 

One day in Venice they were floating in a 
lonely part of the lagoon. Amy reading "Julian 






and Maddalo," as the sun was tipping the 
Euganean Hills. The gondolier, whether in- 
spired by the occasion, or by an extra glass of 
wine at the Lido on his usually empty stomach, 
endeavored to " hold up " his helpless fares in 
the middle of the waters. The terrified Amy 
translated his demands, and clutched for the 
purse which her friend carried. As soon as 
Miss McCurtin Barr realized the drift of the 
conversation, she walked over the seat out to 
the poppi. Grasping the venturesome gon- 
dolier by the throat, she threw him off his 
boat into the muddy lagoon. Amy, uttering 
a shriek, fainted, and Barr, perplexed between 
the oaths of the gondolier, who was flounder- 
ing in the mud, and the lifeless woman in 
the boat, took the latter in her arms and 
bathed her head with water until she opened 
her eyes and responded to the Scotchwoman's 
endearments. Then Barr helped the dripping 
Giovanni into his boat, and, standing over 
him, forced him home. Once landed on the 
terra firma of the Piazza, she handed him over 
to the nearest official in plumage. Giovanni 
will never again play the bandit to a signora 
Inglese. 

"Barr, dear Barr," Amy whispered that 
evening as they sipped their coffee, " you 
have saved my life." The Scotchwoman 
accepted the tender flattery. That night it 
might be said that they became engaged. 
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The early months of their engagement were 
spent in Rome. They had rooms in an old 
hotel, with a little private balcony where they 
sat when the evenings were warm enough. 
Miss Barr had the whiskey-and-soda habit 

— to keep the damp cold out ; but she re- 
linquished this masculine consolation for a cup 
of musty tea. She had also been accustomed 
to a surreptitious cigarette ; one evening, how- 
ever. Miss Brooke had sniffed suspiciously, 
and suggested that " some horrid man must 
be smokmg in the room below." Miss Barr 
dropped her silver cigarette-case into a crevice 
of the hold-all. She felt ashamed, in the 
presence of the American's feminine refine- 
ment, of her masculine weaknesses. 

They made all the little excursions together, 

— to Tivoli, to Frascati, even out to the Alban 
Hills, without a guide. The gaunt Scotch- 
woman was admirably capable of bullying the 
festive coachman of the suburbs. Once when 
a villainous fellow insisted on running his 
horses heedlessly down the steep hills of 
Frascati, and along a ruined embankment, she 
mounted the box and took charge of the 
horses and man as well. Miss Brooke, who 
was naturally fearful, trusted herself bravely 
anywhere Miss Barr led her. Her friend's 
courage, as the American lady remarked, was 
equalled by her judgment. 
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Very soon there came up between them a 
question of Sundays and of religious worship. 
Barr had a fondness for Sunday picnics, for 
mixing with the peasants on an outing, and she 
even suggested once a ride in a merry-go- 
round outside the Porta al Popolo. Amy gave 
a look of sweet reproach ; the rest of the day 
was spent in solemn seclusion. Miss Brooke, 
moreover, had become a devout attendant at 
the English church ; her admiration for the 
pastor, the socially inclined Reverend Hall 
Masters, grew rapidly. The Reverend Mr. 
Masters was the nephew of a baron, and 
his nineteenth century gothic chapel was sug- 
gestive of cathedral elegances. 

Miss Barr described him curtly, " Oh ! 
Masters does the social act; that's why he 
is sent to Rome, — for his manners and 
connections." 

" Barr, you should respect the office," her 
companion rejoined in gentle reproof. Miss 
Brooke was High Church, very high ; Miss 
McCurtin Barr, on the other hand, had 
leanings towards dissent, even Unitarianism, 
her friend suspected. Sunday mornings, how- 
ever, the two could be seen side by side, 
the tall Scotchwoman holding Miss Brooke's 
dainty hymnal under her friend's nose, and 
singing with more might and fervor than 
discretion. Once Amy noticed that she 
even crossed herself, with a jerk, a little 
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defiantly ; but on their way home she asked 
sombrely, — 

Did you ever read Huxley ? " 

Why, he 's an agnostic, Barr/' 

I know they say so ; but he has awfully 
good sense, and writes like a bird." 

"I have bought a volume of Cardinal New- 
man's sermons for our Sunday evenings," her 
companion replied gravely. 

Newman was a Catholic," Barr ventured. 

He was a member of the Church," Miss 
Brooke corrected, reprovingly. " Dear Barr," 
she added, " here in Rome, don't you feel how 
solemn a thing the Church is, here where the 
old basilicas and catacombs are so many living 
examples of Christian courage and martyrdom. 
Why, I even feel like forgiving the Pope ! " 

Miss McCurtin Barr gained a pretty inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ecclesiastical side 
of Rome. Miss Brooke drew up an ex- 
haustive list of three hundred and eighty-five 
churches, and marked oflF five to be visited 
each day. The Scotchwoman carried the 
guide-books and stools. When Miss Brooke 
paused too long before some restored mosaic, 
and lost herself in Baedeker, her companion 
chatted with the beggars. 

The pilgrimage to the churches resulted in 
severe colds; but Miss Brooke persisted in 
spite of her friend's remonstrances. Finally, 
sne came down with pneumonia. The doctor 



sent a nurse, whom Miss Barr discharged, 
having found her asleep by the patient's 
bedside. 

" I did n't call you," Miss Brooke explained, 
" because I was afraid of waking nurse up." 

The Scotchwoman actually pulled her friend 
into convalescence. At last she could take 
her invalid out for an hour, in the soft after- 
noon sun, to the Pincio. These were very 
precious days of intimacy. Miss Barr began 
to have dreams of a villa somewhere in Italy, 
of endless years of amour h deuxy perhaps in 
Fiesole or Venice. She was tired of hotels 
and pensions, and she thought of three terriers 
whom she could bring on and domesticate, 
together with two ponies. 

Miss Brooke bloomed into a kind of Indian 
summer beauty. For the first time the Scotch- 
woman noted lovingly the rounded pinkish 
arms, nestling in folds of lace and silk, and 
the narrow strip of white neck, which seemed 
part of the belongings of young maidenhood 
brought down the years. When she sat with 
her face turned away, her companion could be- 
lieve that some dainty girl, with delightful sug- 
gestions of further development, had slipped 
mto her heart. The awkward woman would 
touch the little fingers, or attempt a modest 
caress, and she examined herself curiously, her 
brownish skin and straight-lined arms. She 
even went so far as to cnticise her unyielding 
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bust and angular conformation from neck to 
calves. Decidedly, she was not planned on a 
feminine model. 

She found a new kind of emotional excite- 
ment in living with this other type, where 
what was so serviceable and unlovely in her 
had been moulded in seductive form. Mere 
lifting and wrapping the defenceless flesh was 
a subtle pleasure, — one, too, that might be 
capable of indefinite expansion. It revealed 
to her a meaning in the common novel, for 
which Miss Brooke had a weakness. She 
began to see why such legions of beautiful 
heroines were possible. And faindy, very 
faindy at first, there dawned in her mind a 
glimmer of light on the question of sex — that 
sex was more than a convenient expedient for 
keeping the ball rolling. 

The courdy Mr. Masters called to compli- 
ment his American parishioner on her recovery. 
He called soon again, and this time, with Miss 
Brooke's permission, brought an Oxford friend, 
a Mr. Wmchester Trevors, M. A. 

"The same stripe," muttered Miss Barr, 
" a silky-coated, soft-piping thing. He ought 
to take orders." 

Amy's reproachful look interrupted her. 
" I thought him charming, and so refined. 
He is a poet — at least he is translating 
Dante's Paradiso** 



" Why don't they let Dante alone ? He 's 
a kind of language exercise in Italian for dilet- 
tante Englishmen." 

But Winchester Trevors came again, and 
proposed gentle excursions. Miss Barr chafed 
while the amiable Mr. Trevors paid twice or 
thrice for their simple pleasures. Then she 
began to see that she was in the way. If 
she wandered off around the corner of the 
aqueduct, she could hear a swift murmur 
ot tongues. When she sauntered up to them, 
the murmur ceased, leaving a little rosy flame 
of animation in the face of the American 
lady; Mr. Trevors's eloquent period died 
away in a feeble, " You see, don't you. Miss 
Brooke ? " 

Miss Barr found jealousy, under the circum- 
stances, a peculiarly bitter and bewildering 
thing. Man, no matter what his pretensions 
might be, had an accepted right of way over 
her. It was annoying that Amy should seem 
to prefer to have a third — and that third a 
man — and such a man! — always hanging 
about. She was getting bitter, when she 
read one morning in the Roman Scavenger 
that the Rev. Mr. Masters and the Hon. 
Winchester Trevors, third son of Sir Kenelm 
Trevors of Townly Hall, Bucks, had gone to 
Greece to attend tne games. 

"Quite unexpected," Miss Brooke ex- 
plained when her companion read the item 
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aloud. " He called yesterday to say good- 
bye. You were so busy writing letters 
that I did not disturb you. It's only 
a flying trip; he will be in Paris for the 
Salons." 

Miss Barr felt an immense relief. Fate, 
that had so cruelly discriminated against her 
in sex, had given her relief. She ordered, 
on the sly, a whiskey-and-soda to cele- 
brate. Now would begin once more the days 
of old. 

But Mr. Trevors seemed to leave a ghost 
behind him that sat between the two ladies 
at all their meals, and took the little seat 
in front whenever they went out for a 
drive. Miss Brooke developed a sudden 
interest in Greece, and ventured a blushing 
suggestion that " they might run over for 
the game." 

" Greece is all fleas and lice and dirty beds," 
Miss Barr remarked viciously. " Of course I 
don't mind; but you think this hotel just 
tolerable. Then they are all brigands, and I 
hear that the games are to be done in the old 
style, naked men and oil and that kind of 
thing." 

Fleas, lice, brigands, bad food, dirty beds, 
and naked men were too much for the fastidi- 
ous Miss Brooke. But Barr caught her making 
verses in the fly-leaves of the parchment- 
bound Dante. The serpent had left his trail. 
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Moreover, though Miss Barr was assiduous 
in her attendance at the English church, Miss 
Brooke seemed to have lost her interest, and 
one evening said cuttingly, apropos of a re- 
mark about Newman, "I wish, Barr, you 
would not attempt to discuss matters that 
you are not interested in ; it hurts me when 
you touch spiritual themes." 

The cruel blow, however, came a few weeks 
later. Miss Brooke had received a second 
letter marked Athens. In the evening she said 
casually, " Rome is getting hot ; should n't we 
go north somewhere ? " 

'^ I know a love of a place in the Italian 
Alps — Ponte Vecchio." 

"Why shouldn't we go straight through 
to Paris ? " Miss Brooke asked hesitatingly. 
Miss Barr looked at her sadly, without re- 
sponse. Miss Brooke's color rose, and she 
moved as if detected in a subterfuge. Miss 
Barr kissed her and left the room. 



They had been obliged to stop over at Nice 
for several days, for the long ride wore on the 
delicate American. As soon as she was about 
once more, she insisted on being off in a fever- 
ish haste to reach the Salon on the opening 
day. They found near the Arch a quiet hotel 
for retiring gentlewomen. Miss Barr was 
moody and took erratic walks. Five days 
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after their arrival, she returned from her after- 
noon prowl to find Mr. Winchester Trevors's 
black nat glistening in the hall. She went to 
her room and fished out the cigarette-case 
from the folds of her hold-all. An hour later, 
when Miss Brooke came in, sniffing at the 
strange aroma of Egyptian tobacco, she put 
on a brazen air and pushed her feet into a 
neighboring chair. 

" Barr," Miss Brooke began tentatively, 
" Mr. Trevors offered to take us to the 
Champ du Mars ; he has such original ideas 
on pictures ! " 

Miss McCurtin Barr kicked the arm-chair 
in an attempt at male indifference. 

" And he wants us to dine with him after- 
wards," the American proceeded timidly, " at 
the Cafe Riche." 

As Miss Barr made no answer, Miss Brooke 
murmured, " Well, dear ? " 

** Business in Scotland. Must go back to- 
morrow," her companion snapped, shoving 
the chair quite away, " take day train. You 
can find some one else to go with you." 

There was a moving feminine upheaval. 
Miss Barr almost succumbed, for the pale 
face and twitching eyelids wrung her heart. 
But, having attempted such a bold fiction, she 
felt compelled to carry it out. So she spent a 
disagreeable week with some aunts in a bit of 
a town just outside of Edinburgh. There 



were five aunts, all unmarried ; to be sure, 
there were also three terriers. It rained six 
days ; on the seventh she strode to the station 
with her hold-all. 

On her way south. Miss Barr dined with a 
grand family in Piccadilly for the purpose of 
acquiring information. The new facts which 
she gained, she worked over as she tramped 
the sloppy decks of the Calais boat. And, 
when the passengers righted themselves and 
turned their wan faces shorewards at the mole 
in Calais, Miss Barr had resolved upon a 
perfidious line of conduct. She rummaged in 
the neglected paraphernalia of her feminine 
intuitions, and came across a wile. 

It was not a very dangerous wile, but it 
might work. From the Gare du Nord, she 
was driven, not to the Hotel de Suisse et 
Italic near the Arch, but to the Normandie, 
a resort of Americans winging to and fro 
across the continent. Then she scrawled a 
" blue " to Miss Brooke, stating that her plans 
were uncertain ; she might go on to Switzer- 
land to join some cousins, etc. This was half 
the wile. It succeeded in fetching Miss Brooke 
to the Avenue de TOpera. She fluttered in, — 
helpless, reproachful, but defiant. If it had 
not been for the defiance. Miss Barr would 
have capitulated and consented to be dragged 
about in the chains of a chaperon behind Mr. 
Winchester Trevors's chariot. If Miss Brooke 



had been tender and considerate for her old 
lover's position, a little conscious of her own 
infidelity, the Scotch woman would have ac- 
cepted any inferior post, so that she might be 
near her. But the air of assumption, ofproud 
possession of something long expected — that 
was intolerable. 

The next move was more difficult. Miss 
Barr took to the Salon to find him. She 
tramped in and about the labyrinthian rooms 
for several days. Once she saw the two to- 
gether. At last, while crossing the Rue de 
Rivoli, she spied Mr. Winchester Trevors 
picking his way among the cabs, heading evi- 
dently for the Champ du Mars. She tracked 
him into the vestibule, waited until he had 
ambled into a quiet room, and then sauntered 
after as nonchalantly as she could. He was 
peering about among the blocks of paint and 
fi-ame. She put herself where he would stum- 
ble over her on his exit. 

It succeeded. He spoke to her. She clung 
to him desperately, and clumsily drove straight 
to her point. 

" Had he seen Misjs Brooke ? " 

"Oh, yes, from time to time. She was 
so charming, this American, such a spirituelle 
product, and so unlike our gauche^ — well, 
European women. A delicacy of soul, an in- 
stinct quite sure ! " Mr. Trevors used his 
glass on a liquid, flaming sunset. 
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Miss Barr sighed, " What will become of 
her ! " 

" Why, to be sure," — the Englishman 
dropped his glass. " What should become of 
a charming woman. Miss Barr ? " 

" Marriage," snapped the Scotchwoman. 

** To be sure, marriage," he assented. 

*' To whom ? " Miss Barr asked gloomily. 
" She has n't a penny." 

" Has n't a penny ! " her companion inter- 
rupted. "Why, she seems very well fixed. 
You must be mistaken." 

" No," the Scotchwoman continued, eying 
him. " Some uncle gives her a pitiful allow- 
ance — two hundred pounds." 

"Two hundred! Impossible. She couldn't 
live like a — person in comfortable circum- 
stances — " 

"That's the trouble," Miss Barr sighed 
again. " She is always in debt." 

"Americans are so rich." 

" The uncle has five sons and three unmar- 
ried daughters." 

" Really ! " 

" Americans always make a show of having 
money." 

" Really ! " 

They moved on several paces. At last her 
wicked fib lodged firmly m Mr. Trevors's 
brain. He stammered, "Why, it is very 
late, bless me. Good afternoon. Miss Barr. ' 



The Scotchwoman watched him trot off 
through the corridor. Then she went home 
to wait. 

She waited ten days. She remained indoors 
every minute except for an hour in the morn- 
ing or after ten at night. She sent for a 
bottle of whiskey, some soda, and cigarettes. 
She read three volumes by Gyp ; then she be- 
gan to read them over. She lived in a fer- 
ment of nerves that even whiskey and tobacco 
could n't soothe. 

She imagined the whole thing, — Amy's 
nervous preparation and waiting for the fe- 
miliar black hat; the wondering disappoint- 
ment ; the restless hours the nrst night ; a 
dainty black-edged note late the next afternoon ; 
a few tears that night; the next day spent 
walking carelessly into every room at the 
Champ du Mars, and then retracing her steps 
again and again ; many tears that night. Miss 
McCurtin Barr, when she had got thus far, was 
ready to telegraph Trevors that it was all a 
lie. But it was a question who should have 
her for good. She thought of the delicious 
months m Italy, the keen joy of tucking the 
yielding arm under the angle of her elbow — 
and waited. 

At last — she had half finished Gyp for the 
second time — Amy appeiared, — very frail 
and subdued. She made no sign at sight of 
the bottle of Scotch whiskey. Miss McCurtin 
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Barr ostentatiously snapped a match and be- 
gan to blow rings of dark smoke. 

" How are you ? " she interjected into the 
silence ; " and how are the pictures ? Beastly, 
I thought them." She began to knock the 
articles on the mantelpiece about. Anything 
to keep her from falling on Miss Brooke and 
confessing. 

" Barr ! " Miss Brooke sank into a chair, 
" I am so lonely — " 

" Where — " but she stopped. 

"Can't you take me to Switzerland with 
you ? " Amy pleaded humbly. 

Miss Barr tossed away her cigarette. 

" If you don't prefer other company," she 
began boldly. 

" He has n't been near me for a week — I 
can't understand it — I wrote him — he never 
answered." 

Miss Barr drank in these fragmentary sug- 
gestions of perfidy. Then she took the little 
American in her arms. ... 

" It *s for good this time ? " Miss Barr de- 
manded. Miss Brooke pressed her hand. 

"And you will give up these horrid 
habits ? " 

Barr poured the whiskey into a large vessel 
provided for the traditional American traveller. 

" Can you think why he acted so ? " Miss 
Brooke asked, musingly, a few minutes 
later. 



Her friend straightened up from the task 
of stuffing the hold-all. " No," she said 
slowly ; " he was only a man, anvway/' 

They were married forthwitn from that 
day. 

Chicago, Fcbniary, 1897. 
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Mt'ss Athertofis 
Mission 



?► One — The Temptation 

|T 'S been a hard 
life. He has n't 
;ot out of it what 
le wanted, and yet 
lyou can't lay your 
finger exacuy on 
the reason." 

" I should think 
few men had been 
more successful, in 
the best sense, than 
. udge Jerome Hale." The younger woman 
spoke in a distant tone, that was intended to 
free the conversation from intimate shoals. 

"Yes," continued Mrs. Harrington Stone, 
confidentially, not to be warned off. " He 
was made judge of the Supreme Court at 
thirty-five, and he must be comfortably off. 
He's a good manager, and he isn't tn the 
steel works for nothing. But all that, my 
dear, does n't count with some men. That 
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would answer for Harrington or John Boyd ; 
but Judge Hale is a more ambitious man, a 
more sensitive man." 

" Success assists ! " Miss Atherton remarked 
curtly, as if determined upon cynicism. 

"You know our families came from the 
same Vermont town, and I have always known 
the Judge ever $ince we went to the academy 
together. I have him here nearly every Sun- 
day, and at the * Elms ' in summer." 

Miss Atherton was digging her parasol into 
the rug, a habit she had of working off her 
nervousness. Yet she listened secretly. The 
successful Mrs. Harrington Stone must have 
some reason to dwell on this topic. 

" The men don't like him, for one thing. 
You see most of the * pillars ' of Sorrento are 
men who have put on their educational fat 
while sweating at the plough, as Dr. Lorrimer 
says, and they can't stand any airs of superi- 
onty, any advantages won in idleness. They 
believe in a plain, education." 

Mrs. Stone watched her visitor closely. She 
saw that Miss Atherton would listen. 

" The Judge has had to work for his ad- 
vantages, though. Old Hale was a mean- 
spirited little cotton manufacturer at the Falls. 
He gave his money mostly to a married 
daughter ; and the Judge, who wanted a college 
education, had to work his way and live lean 
at Yale. Then there was Sue, our classmate at 



the Falls academy, — it 's just as well Jerome 
did n't marry her ; but old Hale had no 
reason to make a fuss over it. They worried 
along, and the girl died just as he graduated 
high-up at Yale. That made Jerome kind of 
bitter to everybody. He got a few hundred 
dollars out of his father, and went down to 
the law school at New York. I used to 
see him when he came home; it was n't 
often, for his was n't much of a home. 
Naturally, young Hale made up his mind 
to get on." 

Miss Atherton had ceased to prod the rug, 
and was absorbing the information openly. 

"He lived to himself and worked. He 
needed sympathy badly, and some one to tell 
him that no one knew about his poverty or 
his family affairs. If he had had a little more 
push, he could have had all the friends and 
backing he wanted. I went to live in New 
York about that time." 

Miss Atherton glanced up inquiringly, 
but the elder woman pursued her course tran- 
quilly. 

" I did what I could for him. He got to 
know Wilkins and Casse through me, and 
they brought him to Sorrento, when the town 
was smaller than it is now. Among our set 
there was one girl whom Hale liked. She 
threw him over, so it was said, when the old 
man Hale died, and the will came out. She 's a 
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leading woman now in Sorrento. I don't 
know whether it was the money after all, for 
Hale was in with the right men. That was 
as good as a comfortable fortune then. Well, 
Miss Atherton, I don't know that we should 
feel any contempt for a man who has n't suc- 
ceeded with women, at least those that he has 
tried." 

" Especially when it is a question of money," 
observed Miss Atherton, " with one, and death 
with the other." 

Mrs. Harrington Stone smiled tranquilly, 
and added a few touches to her picture. 

" I must say I admire the way Judge Jerome 
fought along through all that — and more, 
too — and made himself an honored and use- 
ful member of this community. He 's done 
well, not so well, perhaps, as he would have 
if either one of the affairs had gone right." 

Mrs. Stone paused to turn on the electric 
lights. Her visitor rose nervously, as if 
determined to tear herself away from tempta- 
tion. But instead of leaving, she went to the 
window and watched the carriages pass down 
the boulevard on their way out to the new 
parks. 

" What did you mean by the other disap- 
pointments or troubles ? " she asked finally. 

" He is being constantly deceived, especially 
by people. His younger brother is n't mucn 
account. He married a German girl out in 



the mines where Jerome had placed him. 
Then he took a brother of the girl at the 
Falls and helped him through college. After- 
wards he had him in his office, and helped to 
open his shell for him. Well, the young man 
cut out, as Harrington says, after getting the 
shell open, and started in for himself just 
when the Judge needed him. You have heard 
of him ? He 's the lawyer on the people's 
side in that electric road case ; and they say 
that the TimeSy which is down on the Judge 
for being a monopolist and oppressor of the 
common people in his decision, gets its points 
from him. They say that matter lost the 
Judge a seat in Congress, that and the half- 
hearted support his own crowd gave him here 
in the city. He feels all the suspicion and 
ill-will keenly, and that makes him intolerant 
and overbearing to those he doesn't know. 
You see he 's successful enough outwardly, 
and has a position ; but he does n't feel the 
good of that." 

Miss Atherton had forgotten her distrust 
of the successful Mrs. Harrmgton Stone. She 
exclaimed without reserve : 

" No fine man cares for that ; but Sorrento 
would not understand such disappointments 
as his." 

"What he needs," Mrs. Stone rejoined 
approvingly, "like any other man who lives 
to himself, is some one to believe in him, to 



admire him, to encourage him, — yes," — she 
rose from the lounge m her enthusiasm, — 
" to love him. The right kind of a woman 
could take hold of such a life that goes half- 
wrong somehow, and make it a grand success/* 

The younger woman's brows frowned at 
this expression of the ideal. 

"Yes, my dear! he would just bloom and 
expand under it. Give him a year with a 
clever woman, and you would n't know him." 
Mrs. Stone threw out her arms enthusiasti- 
cally, expansively. " There 's a mission for a 
woman better than any settlement philan- 
thropy, just to take hold of that man and 
make him over." 

Miss Atherton wondered if Mr. Harrington 
Stone had been raised to affluence and inserted 
into Sorrento society by this massive will. 
She had on her lips something reckless, when 
Mrs. Stone's latest acquisition, the butler, 
announced solemnly, " Judge Jerome Hale." 
Mrs. Stone looked annoyed : his appearance 
was too much like a play ; the decks were not 
quite ready for action. But she met him with 
ample cordiality. 

" I was n't expecting you. Judge, so early. 
Now you are here, you will have to take tea, 
a woman's cocktail." 

She quiedy blocked Miss Atherton's at- 
tempts at flight. The Judge made his saluta- 
tions lightly. 



" That reception reminds me of old Mrs. 
Stewart's remark — you remember the story. 
Miss Atherton ? " 

The Judge was one of the few men in Sor- 
rento who used this gambit for opening con- 
versation, and it took tremendously with the 
younger women ; it brought to mind regions 
remote from Sorrento. He told his story, 
standing with his cup of tea, commanding the 
fire-place, one hand gracefully balanced in his 
trousers. The Judge was thin and erect, 
two distinguishing advantages in Sorrento. 
His plentiful dark hair was turning to an 
interesting gray, even down to the tip of 
the pointed beard. His contemporaries — 
the men at least — had never been able 
to forgive him for that foppish beard. 
There was a certaift set of women who 
liked it, and also the slight swagger of his 
attitudes. He seemed to breathe of an older 
and more fragile civilization. His face was 
slightly worn : it might be from nervous 
fatigue ; it might be from the restlessness of 
discontent. 

Miss Atherton laughed at his story wick- 
edly. The Judge knew that she penetrated 
its subtlety. 

" Not a flattering likeness of you, Judge," 
Mrs. Stone remarked sympathetically, motion- 
ing towards an evening paper which the butler 
had placed on the tea-table. 



Judge Hale's face assumed a slightly har- 
assed look ; he had stared at that wood-cut 
all the way up town, and wondered how 
much of the truth it told. 

"You mean the Times? That's Rollins 
again, confound him. They won't let a man 
do his duty quietly ; they cover him with their 
filthy curses. Well, it is n't much worse than 
their vulgar praise." 

The attitude of martyrdom renders men 
suspicious and hard-hearted; but women — 
women under thirty — have a ready sympathy. 
Mrs. Stone received the Judge's plaint in 
tolerant silence ; Miss Atherton flashed up 
her eyes at the Judge. 

"What have they done now? It shows 
how nice we are in Sorrento to stand such 
abusive papers ? " 

"You will read what a bribe-taker and 
seller of justice I am, because of my deci- 
sion in favor of the Carrington Electric Power 
Co. The company obtained a valuable fran- 
chise from Sorrento, legally enough, whatever 
truth there may be in what the papers say 
about the money used in getting it through 
the council. They say it 's a plain steal, or- 
ganized by some of the big men in Sorrento ; 
they claim that the names of the promoters 
are mere blinds, and that the real millionnaires 
will hold the stock when it begins to pay divi- 
dends. However that may be, the charter is 
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legal enough, and that 's all that concerns the 
courts where the Times has carried the case. 
They pretend to represent the 'people ' ; it's 
an advertising game." 

Mrs. Stone was watching her two guests 
critically ; if Harrington was as late as usual, 
it might all be set in order at once. She was 
debating the expedient of withdrawing herself 
on some pretext. 

" The Sorrento journalist can't distinguish 
between a legal position and a moral prejudice. 
I believe they insinuate that I hold a block of 
the stock/' growled the judge. 

" Mean-spirited curs ! " exclaimed Miss 
Atherton, " the horse-whip is the only answer 
that will teach them. If I were in your 
place — " 

The Judge smiled sweetly. 

"You would give them the best bit of 
capital they have had in years. No ! I sup- 
pose if I were penniless, they would let me 
alone. They hound any man who is clever 
enough, and self-denying enough, to invest 
his savings. The duty of the judiciary to- 
day," the Judge unconsciously assumed an 
attitude of lofty heroism, " is to protect the 
rights of capital against the demagogues ; to 
repress the outbreaks of popular passion, and 
the greed of paupers. If our western courts 
and juries are not reformed, we shall see a new 
era of barbarism." He seemed to be uphold- 



ing, single-handed, the social compact against 
an invasion of uncivilized hordes. "Yes," he 
continued loftily, " the duty of educated men 
to-day was never so plain. All this unreason- 
able socialistic clamor must be crushed. It 
means ruin for the poor man, and oppression 
for the justly rich. We must go ahead with- 
out fear of consequences, and show up the 
trickery of free silver, socialism, and anti-mo- 
nopolistic legislation/* 

The Judge would have continued, but Mr. 
Harrington Stone's entrance created a diver- 
sion. He brought with him a grave-faced 
young Englishman whom he introduced to 
Mrs. Stone as Sir Currie Carnavon Morris. 
He expldned with a hearty laugh, " I found 
Morris at the Club, and took him away so 
that the boys should n*t mob him for his 
socialism." 

Mr. Harrington Stone was a large man, and 
his heavy, bony frame was covered with a 
comfortable coat of flesh. 

"They roasted you pretty well. Hale, 
did n*t they ? " He laughed again as he 
settled into his chair. "They kind of 
riddled your opinion in the electric case. 
That's a smart lawyer the Times has set 
on you." 

The Judge fidgeted under the influence of 
the changed atmosphere, but he received the 
attack jocularly enough. 
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" Oh ! they must fire away at some one. 
The Sorrento press is n't exactly responsible." 

" No ? By thunder, they make votes, and 
they voice the public opinion that goes to the 
polls — " 

" Mr. Stone," interrupted Miss Atherton, 
who had left Morris stranded, " some kinds 
of unpopularity are public distinctions ; don't 
you think so ? " 

Stone grunted and smiled. 

" Perhaps so. Miss Atherton. They Ve 
been down on you pretty much lately. Hale ; 
the Swedish Steel Co. strike was a bad one." 

" Outrageous," fumed the Judge. He had 
been a managing director in this company. 
Immediately after his withdrawal from the 
nominal control, on his election to the judge- 
ship, a great strike had developed. The 
strikers accused his management of injustice. 

" There, again, if the papers had n't made 
capital out of it for a sensation, had n't fed 
the strikers and raised money for them, that 
row would have been crushed in ten days. 
It took six months ; we lost two millions ; 
stock has fallen off twenty per cent ; the men 
lost a million and a half in wages. Now our 
losses came out of the pockets of about a 
thousand people. A few of them like you 
and me. Stone, can stand it. We are the 
* bloated capitalists,' but the others ? Poor 
men and women, and trust funds invested in 
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the works, as the safest thing in the West. 
And the charities, too, feel it first of all. It 
was a wicked wrong. If I had not left the 
management — " 

"Yes," interrupted Stone, " the troops 
would have been called out four months 
;o, and they would have fired the first day. 

lumph ! " The big man grunted again. 
He had seen men shot down in the war ; 
Hale had n't. They had discussed this point 
before. " Well," he continued quietly, " they 
had to suffer too. It was hard all round. 

" Now I call that maudlin sympathy, 
protested the Judge, rising ; " that 's the kind 
of sentimental ^ oil the women pour on the 
flame, and it is the cruellest drivel talked. 
It is not the wrong that brings the dime 
out of your pocket that's best worth re- 
dressing ! " He looked at Miss Atherton, 
and he saw that she had risen to this level 
of insight. 

" Well, for my part," grumbled Stone, " I 
like a little of the old-fashioned, unscientific 
charity that thinks how it would feel to be the 
other feller." 

Mrs. Stone felt the atmosphere rising too 
rapidly ; she turned to the young Englishman. 

" What mischief have you been up to. Sir 
Currie?" 

He did not smile back, though his kindly, 
thickly-bearded face was sympathetic. 



" I have been talking to some of the un- 
successful strikers at a meeting over by the 
steel works." 

" Guess you did n*t find many, Sir Currie? " 
the Judge interposed. "All the men who 
were fit for work signed the agreement and 
went back to work Monday." 

" Yes, I found a good many. Judge Hale, 
and fine-looking men." His voice was non- 
partisan and honest. " A good many, — 
they *re trying to get a job in a body some- 
where in Tennessee." He turned towards 
the two ladies, as if expecting from their 
sex, at least, a conventional sympathy. 

Sir Currie Morris was not a reformer. 
It would be hard to describe him. He was 
not an agitator ; he never paraded socialistic 
leanings. He was interested in social phe- 
nomena, especially in labor troubles, and he 
was learning. He had come to Sorrento to 
learn, for the obvious reason that in this 
spreading metropolis there seemed to be more 
labor troubles and more serious ones than 
anywhere else just at present. He had lately 
made an expedition through the Missouri 
mining region^ where he had given a number 
of addresses. Even his critics in Sorrento 
could find nothing inflammatory in these talks ; 
they were mainly descriptive and scientific, 
and whenever his feelings had betrayed him 
into counsel, he had always advised patience 



and peaceful means. He said he was form- 
ing opinions for the inevitable book ; his Sor- 
rento hosts observed that he did n't grumble 
at the food and wines bought " with the stolen 
fruits of the poor man's toil." But they 
could n't accuse him of any overt act ; and all 
but the most hot-tempered entertained him 
and liked him. 

He looked at Judge Hale much as if it 
was hardly worth while to produce confusion 
by arguing with this fanatic. " Do you 
know," he said suddenly, turning to his hos- 
tess with an appealing glance, " I found a 
village in Missouri, last Sunday, where the 
miners were getting only fifteen cents a day. 
They had been paid seventeen ; but the 
superintendent found that a man was furnish- 
ing them three square meals and a bunk for 
twelve cents a man, and he concluded they 
could stand a cut." 

" Coal is cheap this year," remarked Stone, 
grimly. "It must be great for the steel 
works." 

" You don't pretend to found any argument 
on that ? " The Judge felt that he must repel 
this incipient socialism. 

" I am not giving arguments," the English- 
man replied coolly, " but facts." 

" Well, your facts are misleading, for they 
seem to indicate that labor should get a stan- 
dard wage." Although the others seemed to 



shrink from an economic lecture, the Judge 
went on, — " Take my steel works. We 
were n't paying expenses and a reasonable in- 
terest on the money invested. If the wages 
we offered were n't enough, there was the 
world. The men could do something else. 
A steel works is n't a charitable institution." 

" But that 's the rub," the Englishman re- 
joined. " Theoretically, labor can mobilize ; 
practically it can'ty even with multiplied chan- 
nels. And that fact you Americans are be- 
ginning to realize." 

" Yes, that 's so, Morris," Stone put in. 
"You can tell a man to *git' when you don't 
want him ; but, by thunder, even in this land, 
there 's nothing he can *git' into sometimes." 

"Then," sneered the Judge, "you would 

Eay him what he does n't earn, and encourage 
im to have a lot of children, and you deny 
that a man has a right to employ whom he 
pleases, at what wages he pleases, and as long 
as he pleases. A pretty state of affairs you 
would have at your mill. Stone. Just try it." 
Stone had a latent sympathy with the 
laborer, unusual among men who have recently 
made their money after a hard fight. He re- 
membered the day he went without his three 
meals, and he could n't believe that every 
able-bodied, honest man could win a living. 
Yet as a capitalist who had succeeded in 
honestly making a fortune he was forced fre- 



quently to support positions that he had no 
sympathy with. 

Conversation fell. Mrs. Stone was filled 
with vague unrest that all such elementary 
discussion of the mechanics of the social 
problem causes. She had lost her old faith 
that all extreme poverty was a self-inflicted 
evil. Yet she would like to believe, with 
Judge Hale, that no great problem existed 
after all. It was so much easier to enjoy one- 
self on that basis. 

Miss Atherton rose to go, her cheeks pink 
with the excitement of a new idea, — that there 
was another side to these tiresome labor 
troubles, and that it might be a piece of fine 
courage to champion the unsentimental cause 
of capital. She hated effusive people and un- 
intelligent people. Stone seemed to be hope- 
lessly bitey — as good a product as Sorrento 
could make out of a successful man. She 
turned towards Judge Hale, who was standing 
discomfited, and made one of her swift re- 
volts against shyness and conventionality. 

" Thank you. Judge Hale, for giving me 
a reason to be bored with the sentimental 
socialism one has to read and hear nowadays. 
It is almost a distinction to speak an unpopu- 
lar truth and to run the danger of insinuations." 

She held out her hand with the special 

frace of her quick, spontaneous feelings, 
lere was a man in an uncongenial atmos- 



phere; she» too, was condemned to live 
among the Philistines. It never entered her 
head that these same Philistines had any grasp 
upon the truth ; they possessed too much 
corporeal welfare for that. 

Mrs. Stone smiled and kissed her obstrep- 
erous young friend ; then she devoted herself 
to keeping the peace at dinner. After dinner 
Sir Currie was taken off for a game of 
billiards, and she had Judge Hale to herself 
for the needed half-hour. He was as ingen- 
uous as a schoolboy in his talk about Miss 
Atherton. 

"Jerome, you can have her ! " the Sorrento 
leader said impressively as the Judge rose to 
go. " And she will be better for you than — 
the others. She wants to admire; give her a 
chance. She will love you for your unpopu- 
larity. I know her, — she is what people call 
*fine' nowadays. We used to say 'senti- 
ment.' I 'II have you both at the * Elms ' 
this summer. Don't hesitate now.** 

" Come, come," the Judge fidgeted with his 
silk hat, " I have missed everything. A bril- 
liant young woman like that ? " He looked 
up hungeringly. 

" Nonsense ! " For that word the Judge 
had waited. He went home to his gloomy 
stone house with an undefined consolation for 
the abuse he carried in his coat-pocket. As 
he sat down to his cluttered desk he over- 
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turned a photograph that had stood there 
many years. He did not pick it up. Later 
he read the opinions of his fellow-citizens as 
expressed in the evening's papers. They 
made him wince : he was an ambitious man ; 
his office was elective; and he had special 
need of it now. Unless this affair blew 
over quickly, it would be a desperate fight 
next spring. Martyrdom would not be a 
sufficient consolation for defeat. He hated 
the " masses " for their stupidity, and he sin- 
cerely believed that force was the kindest 
medicine to serve the labor problem. But 
the nobility of his rigorous views hardly com- 
pensated for the lukewarm support of his own 
friends, and the annoying disrespect of the 
" people." It did not pay to be courageous 
unless one was prepared to sacrifice self. 

Why did he endure that coarse lump. Stone ? 
For his wife, who had known how to keep 
her rejected lovers about her, — for the sym- 
pathy she dealt him. He had a ravenous 
hunger for sympathy. 

So he remembered Miss Atherton's eager, 
flushed face, and her blunt, swift champion- 
ship. He liked the distinction of her tall 
figure, her low voice, her air of doing as she 
liked, — especially in Sorrento. " She has 
insight, and the aristocratic sense." With an 
ally like that the fight could go on. It was 
only the loneliness of the heart — that habit 



of suspecting his heart — which made him 
miserable. 

The tale of love comes so often to this : the 
man is ready to receive. 



That evening Stone came down from the 
billiard-room after his guests had gone, and 
lit another cigar. Then he turned on the 
bunch of electric lights in front of a Rousseau 
he had just bought. It was a soft, spring 
landscape, in which Stone took the most un- 
pretentious, direct delight. He had known 
fields something like that. 

" Let 's go to California, Jane," he remarked 
at last. " I am sick of all this fuss. The 
elections are coming on. The Citizens Asso- 
ciation ought to protect Hale, but they won*t. 
He '11 never be re-elected, and there '11 be 
nothing but rows and bad feeling." 

" Harrington, you don't want to turn 
tail." 

" I don't much care if Hale does get left. 
He 's a narrow-boned cuss. Of course he 's 
straight enough, and right in what he says 
and does. We can't have burning mills and 
killing, and troops called out, and so on. But 
he is infernally cold-blooded. That opinion 
of his was all right. They got their franchise 
legally enough. Old Caldwood and Blunt 
would n't make any miss about that. But 



there was a lot of rotten business, every one 
knows, and he might have cut his opinion 
short. But he went out of his way to back 
the scheme and to sit on the crowd that have 
carried the case to the Supreme Court. He 's 
no sympathy, and I don't much care who 
gets his seat, if it were n't for the sake of old 
times. Then I suppose they *d run in some 
bummer who would do worse." 

"Jerome Hale is all right," his wife re- 
torted peremptorily. " He makes the worst 
of himself; but perhaps we can find a remedy 
for that — marry him." 

" Pity the woman," interjected Stone. 

" Not if she were the right kind to soften 
him up. I have had it on my mind some 
years, and — what would you think of Miss 
Atherton ? " 

" She would n't do it ? " 

" She will." 

" You are n't going to — " 

" Help him on ? Exactly. But the best 
part has been done this afternoon. She's 
had the idea, and the temptation ! " 
Temptation!" sniffed Stone. 
Yes, temptation to put a man, a brilliant 
man, to rights with himself and the world." 

" Why did n't you, when you had the 
chance ? " 

Mrs. Stone smiled delphically. " I was 
never *fine.*" 
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This time Stone smiled. " They say 
Morris has a show. Ned Atherton has him 
there ; and with respect to your judgment, I 
should n*t think there was a choice." 

" He 's too late, now ; besides he *s too 
commonplace. He would take her to Eng- 
land and give her some society, and do Europe 
with her, ■ — all that. I guess she prefers to 
make her own success. I know her. And 
Jerome Hale will be another man when that 
young woman takes the helm. He won't 
be suspicious and spiteful. He '11 shine. All 
he wants is his share of the pie." Mrs. Stone 
paused after the announcement of her pro- 
gramme. " If he gets started, he *11 win the 
election," she added. 

" It 's a damned shame ! " 



^ Two — The Choice 

Sir Currie Morris had not come to America 
to marry either a Sorrento heiress or a New 
World Griselda. He had come for the con- 
ventional purposes of looking us over, making 
a book, and, of course, some shooting between 
times. In a way he had been a convention all 
his life, though a spirited and admirable one ; 
he had inhented two little estates, one in Eng- 
land, and one in the south of Ireland ; he had 
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taken his degree at Oxford ; after two years 
spent in struggling with his Irish estate, he 
had entered Parliament, where he had played 
the uninspiring role of a moderate Liberal. 
His health and temper were unfailing ; he 
had always turned himself to life seriously. 
Like a sound apple, he was mellowing slowly 
with the promise of a vigorous middle life. 
There was not a trace of melodrama in his 
make-up, but plenty of the fibre that makes 
poetry possible — later. 

Wnen he found himself interested in Miss 
Atherton, he took it very simply, as an ex- 

{)erience that comes in the course of events, 
ike an election to Parliament ; and he pro- 
ceeded with his customary vigor on a courtship 
thatwas unfortunately conventional andBritish. 
He made Sorrento his headquarters, and took 
up the conquest with patient deliberation. 

Miss Atherton amused herself with him, try- 
ing on his enduring good sense whatever the- 
ories she could lay her hands on. He argued 
with her patiently, covering in the course of 
three months the better part of the fields of 
social economics, religion, and personal re- 
sponsibility in life. And at the end he re- 
mained out of doors in any real sense of 
intimacy. If he had laughed at her, he might 
have made some progress. 

At the end of his three months, as the time 
for Sorrento migrations drew near, he called 



in due form on Edward Atherton, the fatherly 
uncle whose home Miss Atherton shared. 
He stated his intentions, and asked Atherton's 
permission to draw to an end this affair. He 
explained with minute care all about himself, 
his exact position, and the proper settlements 
he should hope to make. 

Mr. Edward Atherton, a Sorrento boy when 
Sorrento meant two streets and a court-house, 
listened with amusement to the young English- 
man's tale. 

"That's all right, Morris," he remarked 
in reference to the settlements. " Alice will 
get something from me, and we don't stickle 
about such matters in the States. I Ve no 
doubt you are straight enough, though I don't 
fancy an American girl's marrying a foreigner. 
But how about the girl ? " 

This was abrupt. The Englishman stam- 
mered something which meant that he did n't 
really know. 

" Oh, well, go in and try your luck. But 
let me inform you that Alice has a mind of 
her own, and what the devil she will do I 
can't pretend to say. She's twenty-six, and 
ought to know what she wants." 

Sir Currie Morris tried his luck that very 
afternoon. Perhaps he dwelt at some length 
upon what he had to offer in externals; it 
was the correct English method of procedure, 
and he was a modest man. Besides he had 
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never told her much about himself. After he 
had finished his little speech, he stood stolidly 
waiting for his answer. 

" I am very sorry, Sir Currie," Miss Ath- 
erton replied at once, " that I can't accept the 
honor that you have offered me. I appreci- 
ate it fully, and I thank you for it. But you 
see. Sir Currie, it would not be exciting 
enough for me. I could n't play at socialism, 
you know, and an Englishwoman seems to 
me to be a stupid person and to live a stupid 
life. I am sure that I should hardly do 
credit to you in your own country. And, 
besides, I might add. Sir Currie Morris, that 
I don't happen to love you." It had been 
said in Sorrento that Miss Atherton was a 
little devil. She rose at these last words, and 
stood defiantly with somewhat startled eyes. 
She had been contrasting the calm, satisfied 
Englishman with Judge Jerome Hale, and she 
resented, with the illogical perversity of a 
newly found heart, the advantages Sir Currie 
Morris had always had. He should not have 
the further success of getting the love he had 
deliberately chosen. 

"You seem to have misunderstood me, 
Miss Atherton," the Englishman replied 
quietly, " to have supposed that I do not 
care for you deeply. I think if you had 
realized my sincerity, you would hardly have 
spoken so cruelly. However, that is of no 
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importance now. You do not love me, you 
say, and I believe that you mean that sin- 
cerely. I shall not worry you. Good-bye. 
Miss Atherton," and he held out his hand. 
She took his hand and held it for an instant. 
A suspicion darted into her mind that she 
was all wrong, that under this man's possessed 
and assured manner there lay a precious depth, 
to which she had shut her eyes wilfully. But 
this was not the moment for regrets. " Good- 
bye, Sir Currie," she said almost sadly. 

After he had gone, she wept in quite an 
orthodox manner, though she could n't under- 
stand why. This was not her first experience 
with lovers, but, rapid as it had been, it seemed 
to her the most important one. 

Miss Alice Atherton had reached twenty- 
six with a growing sense of ennui, reckless- 
ness, and defiance. It began to be suspected 
that she would hardly marry, at any rate a 
successful Sorrento man ; and her contempt 
for her fellow-citizens was ungrudgingly re- 
turned upon her. She had been known to 
defend a scandalous divorce with the remark, 
" That it was a folly to have married Lu Bab- 
cock, and a sin to live with her." Naturally, 
her old lovers congratulated themselves on 
their escape. Yet it was generally felt that Miss 
Atherton was distinguished and interesting. 

Her dissatisfaction was all an impatient 
misunderstanding between her and the strong. 



coarse life that went throbbing through the 
business channels of Sorrento. The hobble- 
de-hoy day of a civilization must inevitably 
appear commonplace ; and Miss Alice Ather- 
ton had sworn in her soul that she would not 
accept the commonplace. The uninteresting 
young men who amused themselves in heavy 
dissipations, or plodded hard after dollars, 
were better than good talk after dinner ; 
but she would not see it. She would not 
read the book the right side up, and join 
the army of her sisters in their simple way of 
dignifying life. Sir Currie Morris's enthu- 
siasm over the great Mississippi Valley had 
irritated her. 

This Englishman, however, was at least a 

fentleman, undeniably fine in his instincts, 
^erhaps he would have given her power, a 
wider horizon than the seven little hills of 
Sorrento, — would have soothed some of the 
cravings of her heart and mind. But that 
was over, and she banished any insinuation of 
regret. Her thoughts turned to the only 
other soul in Sorrento that seemed strained 
with the divine discontent, — Judge Jerome 
Hale*s. She had seen a good deal of him of 
late, and to-day she was the best informed 
person in Sorrento on Judge Hale's history. 
It amused her to think that he was quite as 
unpopular in Sorrento as she had been, indeed 
more so^ because the masses had not had the 
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privilege of her acquaintance. Somehow both 
of them disturbed the Sorrento content. 

" There is but one life to explore," she had 
said to him, " and in that I will not be bored." 
Evidently she was in that condition where 
one*s friends provide one with a mission. So 
when Mrs. Stone discovered a novel mission 
for her, she unconsciously came to accept it ; 
and Judge Hale had helped in the matter by 
taking her into his intimacy at once. 

" The world treats you," he had explained 
to Miss Atherton one week after their meet- 
ing at the Stones*, " like a rascally tradesman : 
it fawns on you, and then cheats you impu- 
dently. The only way is to kick it ; then it 
respects you. A strong man is strong by 
himself. He carries the gospel of force and 
discipline into the realms of the mean and 
unrighteous." 

" Or leave it ? " suggested Miss Atherton, 
" and let them have the comfort of wallowing 
by themselves." 

"You would not do that!" The Judge 
had looked into her eyes. 

She blushed. " No / I should stay, if I were 
a man." And they had gone oceans deeper 
than Sir Currie Morris could hope to. 

Usually the tale was more concretely per- 
sonal. There was the story of his youngest 
brother, who had borrowed money of him, 
swindled him, and at last had his passage paid 
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to South Africa, where he could swindle some- 
body else. His sister, too, was coarse like 
his father. She did nothing but get into 
scrapes at the school where he placed her, and 
ended by becoming attached to a cheap fellow 
who was a railroad agent in Chicago. " All 
my family," Judge Jerome said sadly, " has 
done what it could to remain mean and com- 
mon, and to sponge on me." 

Miss Atherton promptly hated this servile 
race. She knew Judge Hale's favorite axiom 
on labor troubles, and she sympathized with 
his exact, scientific classification of social evils. 
She admired the efforts he had made towards 
the establishment of a new law school in Sor- 
rento, where properly Qualified lawyers might 
be trained to improve the crude condition of 
western jurisprudence. The Judge's out- 
spoken mtolerance of the present schools 
— one-horse affairs run for private benefit, 
which, however, turned out shrewd, capable 
men — had done much to defeat his scheme. 
Miss Atherton's temper, too, was belligerent. 
She hated sham and superficiality, and she 
despised the people who could not see the 
importance and public spirit of the Judge's 
efforts. In fact, as Ned Atherton said, "She 
was a complete authority on the Judge Jerome 
Hale case." 

" Of course the Judge is all right, Alice. 
He 's always right, and that *s the pity of it." 



This remark ended the last reference ever 
made to Judge Hale in the Atherton house. 
In order to descend to other planes, her uncle 
asked bluntly, " Did you give Morris the 
mitten, Alice ? '* 

" Did he tell you so ? " 

" No ; but I knew he was going to take 
his chances. Good fellow, Morris. Better 
look out, my dear niece, that you don't drive 
too fast." 

" Sir Currie did me the honor to ask me to 
adorn an English mansion," Miss Atherton 
replied tartly. 

" Poor boy ! I should have married him, 
Alice. He had the stuff in him, — at least 
the world would say so ; but that 's a poor 
adviser, you think. Don't you forget it, 
though, men know men, and the world's 
right in the deadest kind of a way in the 
long run." 

" Yes ? " asked Miss Atherton, impertur- 
bably ; " but in the long run, you say." 



In the mean time Sorrento was moving on 
at its customary rapid pace, and the spring 
elections were near at hand. The Stones had 
" taken a run to California " in their private 
car. Mrs. Stone had given in on this point, 
with the understanding that they should 
spend the summer at the Vermont farm (orig- 
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inally known as Old Peter's Farm, — now, in 
its more ambitious form of a country residence, 
called the Elms). Miss Atherton and Judge 
Jerome Hale were invited there for a visit. 

Stone's predictions were verified : the Citi- 
zens' Good Government Association remained 
apathetic over the elections. The People's 
Party were clever enough to nominate a respect- 
able Sorrento lawyer for the judgeship, — a 
man personally known to many of the capitalists 
in the Sorrento Club. He had conducted his 
campaign quietly, abstaining from the news- 
paper row about Judge Hale's record. The 
Judge figured daily in the Times in a series of 
scurrilous cartoons illustrating The Progress 
of Wealth. His caricature as a fop was a fa- 
miliar sign in the streets of Sorrento, and even 
his most intimate associates displayed only a 
chastened sorrow over his inevitable defeat. 

The campaign ended on a gusty April day 
with an immense torchlight procession, in 
which Judge Hale was burned in effigy at 
several places on the route. Miss Atherton 
watched from her home one of these feeble 
bonfires ; her lips were compressed in scorn 
and hate for a foolish world that would so 
oppose an enlightened man. The next day 
was the election. Even Judge Hale was con- 
vinced that his chance was small, and he 
pretended extreme indifference. But Miss 
Atherton had hopes that the respectable ele- 
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ment would recover itself and vote properly. 
She made several trips down town by the 
newspaper offices to peep at the placards of 
returns. By four o'clock the figures were 
solidly against the Judge ; at dinner she could 
hear the cry of the boys selling specials of the 
Times : " Judge Hale's defeat." 

Any other man would hardly have chosen 
that night to lay his life and fortunes at the 
feet of an ambitious young woman. Perhaps 
Judge Hale knew his business better than 
most men, for this was the opportunity he 
took. He had come home for dinner early 
in the afternoon in order to shun the unpleas- 
ant gossip at the Sorrento Club. When his 
man placed the damp) evening papers by his 
plate, he let them lie neglected; he knew 
better than any one the crushing defeat. His 
loneliness seemed to him immense and un- 
deserved, — a loneliness from birth. He 
dreamed, as he had often before, of retire- 
ment from active life, of cultivating some lost 
tastes, of an incipient connoisseurship. But, 
like many another middle-aged man, he knew 
that he was too lean intellectually and emo- 
tionally for a single, solitary life. Retirement 
at forty-five meant defeat. And at eight o'clock 
he presented himself at the Athertons, in eve- 
ning dress, and with a jaunty air of bravado. 

" I know it all ! The curs ! " Miss Ather- 
ton murmured, too moved to go on. 
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They sat down near an open window. A 
labor orator was entertaining an hilarious au- 
dience at the corner of the street. He had 
worked himself into a pretty fury. " I know 
him, damn him ! He took my job and gave it 
to a scab. He made us poor 'uns pay tor that 
new road, and he 's got the stock locked up 
in his safe — " 

Miss Atherton pulled the window down. 

" If he had known me by sight, I should n't 
have got here so easily," Judge Hale remarked 
ruefully. " The place is almost too bad. I 
think I shall move East." 

"Oh, no," the young woman exclaimed, 
with a finer sense, " that would be intolerable. 
This is only temporary. You must not leave 
Sorrento." 

" Who would care ? It 's mostly failure — " 

" Not to all of us." 

When matters come to this stage, the con- 
clusion follows in each mind. It occurred to 
Judge Hale that he was taking a risk in ask- 
ing Miss Atherton to be his wife and the 
partner of his defeats. It did not occur to 
him that it was cowardly to rely upon the 
quality of mercy in the woman's heart. It 
occurred to Miss Atherton that it was fine in 
a man to come to a woman in his darkest 
hour, relying upon her generosity and un- 
worldliness — and she accepted him. 



i^lhree — The Engagement 

The engagement was announced at once, at 
Miss Atherton's request. An engaged man 
has a certain social klaty and she felt that it 
would be folly for Ex-judge Hale to withdraw 
from the public view at this crisis. New 
talk should succeed old talk. The public is 
good-natured, and, like a child, needs amuse- 
ment. Therefore, if you have committed an 
unpleasant scandal, immediately commit an 
innocent one. 

Mrs. Harrington Stone alone could have 
the felicity of exact prophecy. The other 
women knew that Miss Atherton would 
marry unexpectedly, and after all Judge Hale 
could offer a comfortable establishment. The 
Sorrento Club discussed languidly the engage- 
ment as a liqueur to the election : " A plucky 
girl, to take a man so badly down. Pity, 
though ! " And yet no one explained why it 
was an occasion for sympathy. 

Her intimate friends were not sympathetic ; 
the marriage did not promise brilliantly, and 
they had expected Alice Atherton to justify 
her haughtiness in some exceptional way. 
They sent the appropriate gifts and notes; 
all the social paces were fulfilled, and the 
matter ended finally by a large dinner at Mrs. 
Harrington Stone's. Miss Atherton felt the 
hollow ring of the congratulatory speeches. 



She concluded that these conventions over 
engagements were as stupid as others, and 
carried them ofF impatiently. 

In a few weeks, however, their world went 
on to other affairs, and the two were left to 
themselves. What should they make of it ? 
That was the question between them almost 
immediately. They passed the period of 
emotional bewilderment in a bound. A 
month of their engagement had gone, — it 
was already full spring, — when the woman 
began to feel her way into the management 
of the career. One early May afternoon, as 
they sat in the East Park, — an immense 
stretch of prairie that had been reserved for 
the city by some far-sighted founder, — Judge 
Hale was playing with the question of the 
future. 

"They will want me to take the steel 
works again. But we shall not wish to live 
all our lives in Sorrento, here^ He desig- 
nated with a contemptuous wave of his hand 
the bank of heavy clouds that hung over Sor- 
rento by day. Near them, beyond the young 
trees which were beginning to shade the boule- 
vard, a few tall chimneys, like great sentinels 
on the outskirts of the town, were tranquilly 
belching their black offerings to the successful 
god of the land. 

" We shall have enough to live where we 
like, and I have made my fight as well as 



most men. Now I want some time for the 
better things, — pictures and music, -^ ideas, 
and the society ot educated people. We must 
get the Sorrento taste out of our mouths ! " 

Miss Atherton found herself looking at 
the lazy monster of a city in a new mood. She 
was not ready to abandon it now. 

" You are pledged to bring the steel works 
out of their troubles, and to put them where 
they were before. That first, I think." He 
was flattered at the chivalrous character she 
dowered him with, but he protested. 

" I feel stunted — a man at forty-five that 
has n*t had time to know what *s going on 
among educated people. I want to grow be- 
fore I die. When we are in Italy, we *11 think 
about saving Sorrento." He was genuinely 
happy, and, like any true lover, was on the 
searcn for his deserted island. His fiancee 
was happy also, but her gaze was keener. 
She laid her gloved fingers on his arm, 
with an indescribable motherly tenderness. 
She comprehended — more than was actually 
true. 

" Yes, we must have that and success, too, 
right here in Sorrento." 

" Oh ! another man would do as well. Sor- 
rento can spare me. I heard from Wash- 
ington to-day. They have n't appointed the 
new federal judges yet." 

Miss Atherton's face became alert. 



"You must hurry Mrith the rest of the articles. 
Uncle heard that they were making a stir in 
the East." 

The Judge smiled complacently. " I finish 
one to-night ; but the next week is full — " 

" We will give up the Perrys* dinner," she 
interrupted. "That will give you time for 
another." 

This series of papers upon the powers of 
the federal courts in labor troubles — the 
Judge's best work — appeared during the 
spring. The administration found it worth 
while to take up the victim of mob prejudice. 
A few influential friends moved at the right 
time, and in spite of his comparative youth. 
Judge Hale won a federal judgeship m the 
Sorrento Circuit. It came while the lovers were 
making the promised visit at the Elms. Miss 
Atherton glowed with pride at the first tan- 
gible evidence of her force. She would marry 
with another kind of klat from that of her 
engagement. And her lover should have a 
little of the happiness he craved so persistently. 

" Well, Harrington," Mrs. Stone remarked 
when her two guests had slipped away for an 
evening walk, " it 's worked, I guess ? " 

" She's a corker ! " Stone assented, and then, 
in a more philosophical vein, he commented, 
" A girl should n't be pulling wires two months 
after she *s taken the feller. That looks rest- 
less. There 's something lacking in Hale, or 



another intelligent woman wouldn't have 
played him." They both smiled and aban- 
doned the subject. 

That evening a telegram arrived from Sir 
Currie Morris. He had been hunting in 
Canada, and was on his way home. He would 
spend the week before his steamer sailed with 
the Stones. The next night he turned up 
at dinner. Judge Hale met him with the 
slightly condescending swagger of the man 
who knew the whole story and could afford to 
be civil in the presence of the girl who had 
preferred him. Morris was patiently the 
gentleman ; he did not excuse himself abruptly 
from the house party, nor take issue with the 
belligerent Judge over the many questions 
which the latter threw out. He seemed to 
regard the Judge in the light of a man pledged 
to a creed, and courteously refrained from 

frovokins a discussion upon its ^libility. 
le strucic up a friendship with the Judge's 
secretary, a young la¥ryer who was on hand 
for work that never came off. 

Together they went sailing on the lake, or 
fished in the brook. Miss Atherton watched 
them furtively, and with an appreciation she 
could not deny. They were such fine-looking 
animals in their jerseys, so full of unconscious 
enjojrment ! It did not pique her to find Sir 
Currie in sound health ; it would never occur 
to her to estimate a man by his physique; but 



the propriety of having a body capable of en- 
joyment struck her whenever she looked at 
the two. Moreover, they seemed to talk 
without intolerance, and the missions in life 
didn't render their souls bitter. 

"Why doesn't Mr. Reynolds talk with 
you, care for you ? " she blurted out to the 
Judge. The two young men had been smok- 
ing at the other end of the verandah. The 
Judge was reading one of Rossetti's sonnets. 
It had n't gone very well. The lines sounded 
with an empty fury, inconclusive to the heart. 
On her abrupt question he dropped the 
volume and pulled at his beard. 

" I make as much of a friend of him as is 
best A man can't be intimate with his as- 
sistants. I have n't had a pleasant experience 
with that kind of a person." 

" But Mr. Reynolds is a gentleman ; he 
is n't like the others." 

" He 's all right, a little slow and a little 
conceited. Young fellows never realize that 
the man who plans is higher than the man 
who executes." 

Miss Atherton repressed the words that 
flew to her lips. She was always tender 
towards the Judge, for his past in some indefi- 
nite way demanded it. 

"We must have him at the house," she 
continued irrelevantly. "We must attach 
your secretaries." 



The Judge made his assistants clerks. He 
would hardly have been willing to have it 
known how many of his best opinions had been 
prepared for him by that clever young lawyer 
who finally won his spurs by bearding him in 
his own court. Reynolds had hacked out the 
matter for his articles with quiet diligence ; he 
judged him to be faithful and plodding. 

The lovers grew silent, as if a little mist had 
descended from the hills. She was probing 
him, it seemed to him ; but, instead, she was 
trying not to discover too much. Morris and 
Reynolds came in with a bundle of towels. 
They had been for a bath in the lake. The 
older man had his hand on the young Ameri- 
can's shoulder. Miss Atherton felt that all 
gentlemen should be friendly and open like 
these two. 

That evening at dinner Stone teased the 
Judge. " I see by the papers James has 
been turned down by the Supreme Court. 
They reversed his decision about the Santa 
Fe injunction. The federal courts cannot be 
used to prevent the men from uniting." 
A weak move," the Judge commented. 
I don't know about that," Morris re- 
marked thoughtfiilly. " Many conservative 
people felt that James had done a dangerous 
thing in twisting the law as he did. And, 
♦ from another point of view, it was bad. It 
inflamed the working men, and it made great 
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numbers of peaceable, hard-working people 
believe that the federal courts were hand and 
glove with the corporations." 

" So," retorted the Judge, " you would leave 
the mob plenty of freedom to wreck private 
property. That is n't exactly the English 
way of handling the case." 

" Nor is it English to prevent an antici- 
pated crime by an illegal exercise of power. 
The men had not yet acted unlawfully." 

"If they had had a few socialistic sympa- 
thizers to stir them up, we should have had 
another Chicago riot." 

Morris put down his glass of wine and 
looked at the Judge, as if he would like to 
shake him as the Vermont dog shakes a wood- 
chuck. But his eyes in their sweep took in 
Miss Atherton, in whose face he caught a 
sense of shame. He forbore to humiliate 
the lover, reserving his powder until later, 
at the billiard table. Harrington Stone 
remarked that night to his wife : " Either 
Miss Atherton must call off Hale, or there 
will be a row, and I shall fire him out of 
the house." 

Perhaps the determined young woman did 
" call off" her belligerent lover, for the re- 
maining days passed in monotonous peace* 
Miss Atherton was even ostentatious in her 
warm farewells to the young Englishman. It 
was her first lesson to the lover soon to be her 






husband. Yet, after Morris's departure, she 
redoubled her tenderness and pre-occupation 
with her lover. 

Quite ideal lovers," purred Mrs. Stone. 
She's learning him," Harrington grumbled. 
And the question was how fast she would 
learn, and how she would accept the results 
of her education. 

They were married in October. Mrs. Har- 
rington Stone felt a certain relief when she 
stepped forward after the ceremony and kissed 
Mrs. Hale on both cheeks. She had done 
her best for Jerome Hale. 



il^ Four — The Mission 

The Hales returned from Europe in mid- 
winter, and opened the house on Kamschatka 
Avenue. It had been scrubbed and prepared 
for a bride ; but nothing could take away the 
chill that seemed to penetrate within from the 
dull stone walls. Mrs. Hale shivered- and 
ordered fires in all the tiny fireplaces. The 
atmosphere was something like that of Europe, 
where she had felt an intellectual chill in 
wandering through galleries with her husband. 
They had expected much of themselves there, 
face to face with a world that had lived on 
magnificent lines, good and bad, and she had 
to admit that her husband's clear, incisive 



mind could not appreciate that kind of life, 
whose absence in Sorrento he had deplored. 
Harrington Stone bought pictures, good and 
indifferent ; he never moralized over them. 
They were a need of his concrete nature. 
Judge Hale had tastes, but they were un- 
trained. Decidedly he could not put on the 
habits of cultivated ease which would dignify 
retirement. She judged he must strive (and 
strive effectively) m order to be happy. 

She remembered a little group of Americans, 
all wealthy, among them several^of the Sor- 
rento successful, who foregathered in Paris 
most of their idle declining years ; they made 
a rendezvous each afternoon in a certain cafe 
on the Rue Royale, which advertised, in bad 
English, American cocktails. There they sat 
and drank together by the hour, exchanging 
stories, discussing climates and hotels, pre- 
paring little jokes. Decidedly she had been 
right m steering her husband away from this, 
back into active life. 

It had never seemed possible that she should 
look forward to Sorrento, girt about in smoke, 
with its monotonous miles of thinly built flats 
and giant chimneys, to its dinners and clubs 
and luncheons ; that she should compete with 
Mrs. Harrington Stone ! 

She warmed the solemn barn of a house, 
physically at least ; then she looked about for 
more warmth. 
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" Let us have Reynolds and the new secre- 
tary live with us ; they can have the upper 
floor. It is a forlorn place, Sorrento, for men 
who come as strangers." 

The Judge looked amazed, a little aggrieved. 
They are such nice fellows," she went on; 

and we need n*t have them in for dinner any 
oftener than we choose. You have put them 
up at the Club ? " 

" That 's enough, is n't it ? We want the 
house for ourselves." 

" But they are poor, and then you could 
have them here for your work." Her level 
contralto journeyed on persistently ; she re- 
fused to perceive anything ungenerous in this 
man who had suffered himself. " If it were 
a nuisance, we could give it up." They came, 
and the very noise of their feet in the halls 
gave her courage. 

A few weeks later the Hales were driving 
home, and as they passed a little Methodist 
chapel the loud notes of a hymn came thun- 
dering out into the night. She had often 
passed the place ; to-night she had a whim to 
go in. A roomful of men and women were 
listening to a young fellow with one leg, — a 
temperance orator whose attractions were an- 
nounced on the bill-board outside in colored 
posters. He was telling the history of his 
experience in drunkenness. There was nothing 
to relieve the commonplace story of degrada- 



tion and exaltation, but the reality of it. The 
man had been down into his hell. Mrs. Hale 
was absorbed until the final triumph. As 
they walked home, the Judge could not sup- 
press his irritation. 

" Emotional drivel ! '' 

" Could n't you believe in him ? and the 
good it is to have feeling even of that kind ? '* 
As she spoke the words, her mind suddenly 
comprehended what she had been ignoring 
for one year of intimate companionship with 
her husband. It was better to live the life of 
that vulgar drunkard than — And from that 
frosty wmter night when her mind had at last 
been stung awake, she went on understanding. 

The next day the Judge came into her little 
study, and, leaning over her, placed a check 
on the desk. " That you can send to your 
reformed drunkard." 

She smiled, but sadly. When he went out, 
she stared at the firm signature on the bit of 
paper ; it was absolutely unequivocal. 

A woman will live along in the dark up 
to a certain point ; then she opens her eyes 
with a blaze, and her defeated heart moves 
her to tear things, herself included. The 
tearing point had at last come to Mrs. Hale ; 
the Judge never knew how dreadful this pro- 
cess was that was going on beside him, nor 
how near he came to havmg another emotional 
catastrophe in his life. Fortunately he was 
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called away to Washington. He wrote his wife 
a long, clever, affectionate letter each night, 
in his transparent angular hand. She read 
the first three, then left them on her table, and 
then placed them as they came in a drawer. 

She remembered her uncle's remark : " The 
world is right after all in the long run.'* The 
world had missed some essential quality in 
this man whom she had chosen to love and 
cherish. The world had dealt justly, if coldly, 
by him ; she, who had been his ardent cham- 
pion, was ready to do him wrong. It enraged 
her that the commonplace had got hold of 
her after all, even in the arms of the man 
she had thought to love. What if she should 
try again for happiness ? — or at least cut loose 
from the numbing years that must follow, 
each one putting its leaden touch to her soul. 
Perhaps had the Judge returned then, there 
would have been one of the rare domestic 
sensations in Sorrento. But he was kept on 
business ; instead, the letters poured in. 

She would have liked to go to Sir Currie 
Morris, and tell him her abject tale, and de- 
grade herself to feel at least his human pity 
or disdain. And how it would comfort her 
husband, to have another malicious injury to 
nurse ! An affront without a shadow of a jus- 
tification ! It would be meat and drink for 
him to know that every heart he had trusted 
was false. 
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While she was thus reviewing the possi- 
bilities, it occurred to her that she had had 
her choice, and fairly. She had made a mis- 
take, such a mistake as to shake her confidence 
in herself. Another time would her heart be 
any clearer? The women who took lovers, 
or got divorced, or in any other way made a 
row about their mistakes, — were they ever 
happy or sure of themselves? A woman, 
she relt, was useless, unless instinctive and 
sure. The mistaken women were tiresome, 
weak creatures, who would have bungled into 
shipwreck elsewhere. It was solely a question 
of what sandbank they drifted up against. 

Then it was a question of isolation, or of 
going on with this kind of marriage. After 
one sleepless night, when she had arrived thus 
far, she took out her husband's last letters 
and set herself to read them. These loverlikc 
epistles did the Judge good service. He 
thought his lover's battles had been won 
some months ago ; but when his wife began 
on his letters, he was in a sadder case than a 
rejected suitor. But, even to her disillusioned 
heart, he appeared in his letters more the man 
than she had suspected lately. His craving 
for her was genuine, as far as it went ; and in 
an unconscious way he was groping after the 
things desirable to her. 

To adore, that was out of the question; 
she had stripped her hero of the feathers she 



had lent him. But was there no other durable 
basis on which to build a common life ? His 
starved, circumscribed nature stood out before 
her in all its pitiful inadequacy. Would she 
be able to soften it, to make it pliant, capable 
of taking on a semblance, at least, of life ? 
She realized that this was the task which Mrs. 
Harrington Stone had designed. 

And more, — he had his rights in the case, 
as always, unfortunately ! If he would give 
only a sign, the merest sign, of something 
below the mechanics of his existence. Per- 
haps she held that sign in her hand. 

Two ideas kept working in her mind while 
she loitered about the rooms, — dusting, arrang- 
ing flowers, occupying herself. She had 
missed the mark, betrayed a shocking power 
of blundering on important matters. Then, 
it was not easy to cut loose from the com- 
monplace : the part of courage was to turn 
and face it, to accept it — with conditions. 

Her husband had telegraphed that urgent 
business in the steel works would call him 
home that evening. She had only a few 
hours more to parley with herself. As she 
stood over the open fire, not thinking, but 
flashing pictures momentarily across her mind, 
the last letter, which had come that morning, 
fell out of her hand into the hot ashes. She 
swooped down and clutched it before the 
heavy paper could shrivel. Then she recov- 



ered her balance, and her unconscious act 
made her smile. She took it as an omen for 
the evening's meeting. 



The Judge arrived very late that night, and 
found her waiting in his library. He was too 
harassed to notice her solemn face, and, after 
a few words, he walked to his desk and began 
to examine telegrams and letters that Reynolds 
had arranged for him. 

" It 's too hard," he said, at last, exasper- 
ated. " I was just closing out my connection 
with the concern, and now there is a row on, 
that promises to put us back three months." 
He kept on with his work, trying to carry her 
with him at the same time. " If they had 
acted promptly, we might have weathered the 
trouble ; but they hitched and waited until 
the directors could meet. The puddlers have 
struck again ; that shuts off three furnaces. 
We shall lose on some contracts, if we can't 
start them by next Monday. I have tele- 
graphed to New York for men, and now I 
must see the Bailey Agency about protection. 
They did the best work for us last year. A 
fine government where we have to buy our 
policing ! Where is Reynolds ? " 

"He said he would be here at eight to- 
morrow morning," Mrs. Hale replied som- 
brely. 



"Well ! " The Judge got up, alert, deter- 
mined, and strode down the long room. " I 
must get to bed, — to-morrow will be a hard 
day." 

" Is n't there any other way out of it ? " 
his wife inquired slowly. 

" What ? Oh, it *s some misunderstanding 
over the new scale. The men are Polacks 
and Hungarians, not one in ten knows enough 
to keep his head whole." 

" W hy don't you try the other way ? Can't 
you conciliate them? The winter will be 
fearfully — " 

The Judge smiled. " That is n't my method. 
I drew up that scale. It's perfectly fair, 
better for the good men than the old one. 
And every steel works in the country has 
done the same thing." 

" Then give them another chance. Explain 
it to them, and take them back. Reynolds 
can do it. I know that he would try. He 
knows their way a little, and can talk a little 
in their language." 

The Judge was on the point of putting out 
the lights. His face trembled as he heard his 
wife's voice, generally so calm and low, rise 
with feeling. 

" Give them another chance. Let Rey- 
nolds go to the works to-morrow and speak 
to the men. He can explain it. I know he 
can. It 's a dreadful tning to be too just" 
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She ended with this illogical cry. Would her 
husband ever learn the habit of mercy ? 

" I know you think your way is more 
courageous, but — but — " 

The Judge suspected what that unfinished 
sentence might mean. His voice had a touch 
of humiliation and alarm when he spoke in a 
few seconds. 

" I think you are wrong ; but if Reynolds 
will take his chances of getting stoned, I am 
willing to wait." 

She kissed him, and with that kiss her edu- 
cation was completed. 



The Kamschatka Avenue house has been 
thoroughly "done over," and now Mrs. 
Jerome Hale's name is added to the list of 
" leaders " in Sorrento, nor far below that of 
Mrs. Harrington Stone. The latter always 
considers that she made both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hale; but Harrington, though puzzled, will 
never give more than a grunting assent to his 
wife's complacency. 

" They ain't always on the go, are they ? " 

Paris, November, 1896. 
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A Pension 
Love Story 



LOVER GREEN 

was her whole 
name. Her mother, 
who one might 
presume had been 
a sentimental per- 
son, had called her 
only daughter Clo- 
ver from some sig- 
nificance which that 
J> name carries to per- 
sons of a similar sentimental disposition. Per- 
haps Miss Green felt the responsibility and the 
charm of her name; for she did very well as 
a simile for the flower. She was not outrage- 
ously individual, but belonged — you could 
see it at one glance — to the large femily of 
green clovers, — nice young women, coated in 
a soft, dark., velvety substance, with a trig iur 
and a healthy bloom (for she was a red clover, 
not a pale-blooded white one). She carried 
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about with her a conviction of propriety, not 
chilly or unpleasant, which made her delight- 
fully fresh after all the " Bohemianism " of 
these latter days of art. 

Palmer Ransom, naturally, did not see the 
full significance of the name at his first glance, 
that day when he arrived in the courtyard of 
numiro cinq its, rue du Vieux Bonhomme^ with 
his two bags and a trunk, the oaths of a 
reproachful cocher houndina him on. He saw 
a young woman, whom he took to be an 
American cidzeness, seated commandingly on 
the edge of an open window above one of 
many doors, any one of which might be the 
entrance to the pension of the " admirable 
Mme. Cuano." A hard-faced, unvenerable 
old man was bellowing a song up to the win- 
dows, and strumming an accompaniment on a 
dirty guitar. The huge copper sous that fell 
irregularly on the great paving-stones of the 
court put emphasis to his lines. The win- 
dows which Ransom scanned were filled with 
fensionnaires. Some, the younger men, were 
grouped about the American girl on the little 
stone platform which jutted out over the door 
below. Ransom had arrived at the crescendo, 
and sat down on his trunk, conscious of his 
inopportune appearance from the flies. The 
old man gave out when he had climbed a 
certain way on his bar ; then a splendid free 
yodel started in from a young fellow who was 
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crouching in the door, on the watch for the 
descending sous. 

It was one of the golden lost days of Sep- 
tember, full of the perfection of vintage-time, 
that Paris had discovered late in November, 
and had put in here at random, between a 
week of greasy fog and another week of per- 
sistent, passionate rain. The light, pleasantly 
saturated with the warm sun, fell into the 
irregular court and made the yellowish walls 
of the old kennel of buildings to smile. The 

f>lace was hidden behind a series of wine-cel- 
ars, — you entered the outer court through a 
horrifying tunnel like a great cask, — and it 
looked westward on the slope of the hill 
above the river and Notre Dame. There 
are mysteries beyond — in the little garden, 
on the sloping side, behind the thick walls 
of this outer court — which we will come 
to later. Behind Ransom frowned a gable 
that jutted out, superimposed on the fourth 
story, above the wine-cellars. It was a little 
signal box, or light-house tower, with its 
main window to the river, and a side slit 
that winked at the low buildings and the 
courtyard below. 

And that courtyard — once much more brave 
than now — with its tranquil sunny air, the old 
vagabond and the guitar, the vigorous yodel 
echoing back from the lantern tower, and the 
listening folk at the windows^ — it had the 
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grave unreality of a scene at the opera, of a 
story from Bandello; even up to the dais 
where sat Clover Green smiling indulgently, 
surrounded by men. 

When the music stopped — the man with 
the guitar and the yodeler were on the hunt 
between the cobbles for the sous — a sense of 
his position came over Ransom ; he looked 
up straight into the kind, velvety eyes of 
Clover Green, She was smiling at him. And 
there, in the presence of the curious spectators 
who were speculating over the new American, 
he confided himself to his fellow country- 
woman. Most people, men at any rate, would 
confide anything to Miss Clover Green. He 
rose. 

" You are looking for the proper entrance, 
are n't you ? " (That sublime, smooth " Are n't 
you " !) 

There was a hushed stillness among the 
assistants at the sound of this unintelligible 
tongue. Ransom raised his hat, and advanced ; 
it was time for him to sing his part. 

" You will help me ? " he entreated, " for 
I am lost, and a stranger." 

She laughed. She was above him, and he 
must have been ridiculous with his body-guard 
of two valises, a steamer-trunk, and a bag and 
a hat-box. That laugh, a naughty little rip- 
ple and shake of the whole body, gave the 
stranger a clew to her name. They always 



topple about like that, — chubby , round-faced, 
red clovers. 

" Certainly/* There was a hush once more, 
as the prima donna advanced to the edge of 
the little stone platform. There was always a 
hush in the pension when Miss Clover's treble 
voice broke into the hurly-burly of tongues. 
She was a foreign goddess, and her heavenly 
strange ways were worthy of all attention. 
Perhaps it was because to all men there, Rus- 
sian Jew, Bulgarian anarchist, Swedish doctor, 
Lithuanian Pole, or American student, she was 
alike, frankly kind and with good fellowship 
— but incapable of more. 

" Certainly. You turn to the left around 
that corner,*' she pointed to the one presided 
over by the little watch-tower, " and ring the 
bell at the third door. They will show you 
up to the second floor on this side, where you 
will find Madame." Then she smiled (the 
business done), and the assistants began once 
more their speculation over the new arrival. 
The man with a guitar strummed anew, and 
Ransom sat down, content with the music, the 
warm sunshine, and — even at this hour — 
with his young American. 

" She is June and July," he said softly, in 
time to the music, " the girl and the woman, — 
just a little of the woman, enough to run the 
girl, and a good deal of the girl, to keep her 
sweet. I hope she will smile again and shake 
her head." 
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The last amour disappeared slowly over the 
housetops. 

^^Eb Hen!" It was the American girl's 
voice. 

"And my stuff," Ransom pleaded help- 
lessly. " Shall I leave it here exposed to the 
greed of this troubadour ! ** 

" Jean will come for it after you have seen 
Madame, and I will keep an eye on it." 

The young man rose slowly, as if he would 
much rather have had her keep an eye on 
him. But there was no excuse this time. 
''Marchonsr 

So this was the way Palmer Ransom met 
Clover Green on the outside of a student pen- 
sion in Paris above the Seine, one November 
afternoon. 



it^ Two 

There was the pension and there was Clover 
Green. And as Clover Green will perforce 
come to the front as we move along, it will be 
well to bestow a few remarks on the pension, 
now, in an unprejudiced frame of mind. 
You will never find it, no matter how you 

f)rowl about the wicked, black holes in the 
ew spots of old Paris still left. For, if you 
ever came on the Rue du Vieux Bonhomme, 

you would pass by the foul cabarets^ the 

8 
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garlicky marchands du vin, the black holes in 
the wall where nights and feast-days laugh 
and jabber the poor, gaunt rats of men and 
women who are hidden away in the dark 
corners of Paris, the refuse of the old Com- 
mune, the fermenting mother of a new one ! 
Into one of those treacherous holes, between 
the caves of a wine-cellar, you would have 
to penetrate to find Madame Cuano's. 

it was the hotel of the Spanish Embassy 
early in the seventeenth century, and it still 
turns an aged, aristocratic facade to the river. 
The other buildings around the entrance are 
older. The little lantern-room over the outer 
court (they gossip from an old tradition) was 
once held by Calvin, when, as a young man, 
he made his studies in Paris. Perhaps not, 
but up there he might well have lived, soli- 
tarily swinging a bitter eye over the gay, 
Eriest-governed city, the great cathedral at 
is feet, or from tne little slit of a window 
in the side he might have peeped at the 
life of the great men beneath him. How 
strongly his name possessed the place 1 Ran- 
som always thought of him, as of a grimy 
parchment in a black leather binding, sus- 
piciously reconnoitring his comings in late at 
night, or insinuating an uncomfortable, har- 
assing sense of the future into his parleyings 
with the coquettish mademoiselle. Probably 
he never disturbed Clover Green, for her 
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ancestors had carried his hell-fire to a new 
world, and if in moving westward to St. 
Louis they had let a litue of the brimstone 
fizzle out, what then ? She had brought back 
to old Paris the sweeter elements of his faith. 
And as for Ransom, it was just as well to be 
reminded, whenever he crossed the court on 
some outward errand, that a sterner world lay 
beyond, perhaps. 

If Calvin held the outworks, so to speak, 
another passionate spirit was laid inside, in 
the little gravelly patch that now takes the 
place of the stately garden which once sloped 
down in terraces toward the river. Marat, 
so one sdd, was brought here from the guil- 
lotine by some accident, here into the privacy 
of the order of things he had hated. 

Near the mound where he was supposed to 
lie, a great vine of English ivy had grown over 
a low, red-tiled house. That house, with its 
quaintly pitched roofs and squat white chim- 
neys or the last century, closed in the fourth 
side of the hotel, — the side once open for the 
garden and the river view, — and made a cosey, 
contained little community. It was i^rav, as 
Madame Cuano called it, with a few yards 
of turf, a great mulberry-tree that stretched 
one gaunt arm across to the ivy-covered wall, 
a patch or two of flowers, and the little iron 
tables where the pensionnaires took coffee 
whenever the noon sun could keep them from 
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freezing. On the yellow wall just under 
Ransom's window was a great bas-relief, a 
tangle of deftly flowing robes, long legs of 
women, and supple bodies. And across the 
angle of the court two stately women were 
put into the wall, their slim, shapely arms 
protecting the window. They remained to 
tell of the better times. 

The wall of the house opposite dipped at 
the angles, opening to Ransom's view at the 
left a tew yards of the cathedral, just a bit of 
the transept, and one or two of those slim 
buttresses in silver-white stone that prop its 
lofty choir. What a magnificent sight it must 
have been before, when the whole flank of the 
church, with its soaring buttresses, its heavy 
towers, and the queer little steeple, shot up at 
once into sight from this same wmdow ! Some 
days in the winter a reddish glow falls on the 
gray stone from the passing sun and jewels 
the building in soft rose lights. Then you 
would expect the smart new buildings all 
about to fade away, and down the river from 
the forest of Vincennes a long, low barge to 
come sliding by Notre Dame, filled with war- 
riors and Saint Louis at their head. You 
could watch them put ashore and ascend the 
steps on their way to take the sacrament. 

At the right the view was closed by the 
black walls of Saint Severin. The rumble 
of the organ and the bell ringing at the 
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offering of the host were the only sounds 
to disturb the deep neglect of the pension. 
Sometimes Ransom fancied he caught a pass- 
ing whiff of the Catholic odor, — one could 
not call it merely incense, — on its way 
heavenward. 

One other thing should not be forgotten, — 
Madame Cuano herself. She was a fine old 
girl, — no less irreverent phrase would do ; 
her gray hair cut short and brushed well over 
a large head, a short full figure a little like a 
sailor's, with a man's reefer and a broad collar. 
Mornings she generally wore a kind of serge 
pinafore over her dress, for she was a sculptor 
in a small way, as well as the owner of the 
pension. She made little copies in marble and 
terra cotta, much fancied by the American 
tourist. She also repaired bric-a-brac, and in 
this way had a clientele in musty corners of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. She was naively 
practical about her art. ^^ Les Amiricaines 
acKitent choses comme fa! Eb, bien! que 
vouleZ'Vous ? " 

An ideal of artistic effort never crossed her 
mind or troubled her regular hours of work. 
She was pityingly courteous to the poor Amer- 
ican girls or boys, who spent their days over 
in the studios, struggling to utter something 
that had never before been said. 

Ransom was taken into her high favor, al- 
most at once, and given the seat next to her 
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at dinner. Little by little he absorbed her 
philosophy of life^ mumbled in rapid^ synco- 
pated French. 

" She will tell you about her family when 
you have been here two months," remarked 
Miss Clover Green, " It 's vrai aristocracy, 
way back ; but during the Revolution strange 
marriages had to be made. Her great-grand- 
mother took the gardener's son, temporarily, 
and hence the name. Then when you know 
her a month better you will hear about the 
uncle, — a member of the Conseil d^Jttat under 
the last Napoleon. By spring-time you will be 
asked out to Granville, — that *s a little bit of 
a place in the country which she has managed 
to buy." 

" You have been through it all ? " 

" Oh, yes. Auntie and I have been here 
off and on three years. You see, I model ; 
every one has to do something, and I am in 
Durand's atelier in the morning. We used 
to have an apartment beyond the Luxembourg; 
but stocks went down, and I bought a palace 
in Venice : it does n't pay, buying palaces in 
Venice ; one ends in a pension. 

" You know your neighbors on your floor ? " 
she went on gently, determined to be agree- 
able to her countryman. " There *s the doc- 
tor across the table ; he can understand a little 
English ; he *s very clever, only twenty-two 
and through with all his studies. He is on 
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his way home now. He is sputtering French 
at you, now." 

There was a quiet-faced chap on the other 
side, an Englishman, Ransom took him to 
be ; he looked like a solid intelligence in the 
crowd of emotions. Ransom was glad to find 
him a neighbor on the third floor, and they 
came to take refuge in one another. He was 
at the Polytechnique, and he was fighting 
against the charms of Clover Green. Ransom 
was willing to bet on the charms until later 
he suspected a complication. For some time 
the young Englishman said nothing to his 
neighbor concerning the American girl, an 
international delicacy, perhaps, preventing 
him. 

Madame Cuano arranged a monthly dance 
for the enlivenment or the pension, and 
shortly after Ransom's appearance the festival 
occurred. The two bare salons were cleared 
of tables and chairs ; the shrill piano which 
Madame manipulated with marked precision 
and emphasis was pushed to the head of the 
larger room and draped so as to hide its 
battered sides. A buffet where Marie and 
Jean served tea and thin water-ices was opened 
in the other room. After dinner the mem- 
bers of the house disappeared to return an 
hour later bedecked with all the finery the 
pension could flaunt. Madame received her 
guests before retiring to the piano, with the 
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dignity and solemnity of the splendid days of 
the mansion. 

The doctor appeared first in a long, heavy 
black broadcloth coat, which he must have 
borrowed from Schaunard. As he warmed to 
the polka, his gold spectacles grew misty, his 
short hair stood more perpendicular than 
ever, and his gray woollen undershirt came 
down profusely over his hands. Miss Green 
was dancing or romping with him. 

" I wish the doctor would n't go about in 
stocking feet," the young Englishman plain- 
tively remarked. " He came into my room 
half an hour ago to borrow a collar, and Miss 
Grayer was there. It was so embarrassing ! " 
Miss Grayer was the little New Hampshire 
lady, the daughter of a Congregational min- 
ister, who had come to Paris to teach English 
and learn music. She was so little that she could 
wear one of Miss Clover's old white frocks. 

" Miss Grayer comes in any time — to read 
me her verses. When she hears me open my 
door she knocks and comes in. Her room 
is so cold that I don't mind it except when 
I am busy or I want to dress. It *s embar- 
rassing sometimes!" 

He sidled off towards Miss Green, who had 

i'ust disengaged herself from the doctor's 
learty grip. A group of Bulgarian law stu- 
dents were hovering about ; one, the rich man 
of the pension, a Frenchified young barbarian 
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in evening dress, bore her away. Meantime 
Ransom was waltzing with little Miss Grayer. 
Gradually he came up to Miss Green, who 
was resting with her Bulgarian. 

" How do you like it ? 

A monkeyish smile on her lips teased him. 

" What would you say if some of your 
home-friends should walk in and see you in the 
thick of it with the coquettish mademoiselle." 

"I should refer them to you," Ransom 
retorted. 

"It makes no difference what I do," she 
said without animation. "They like to 
have me come down. But you should see 
it in two hours. My I would n't it scare the 
people at home ! " 

Marie interrupted their conversation with a 
message for Miss Clover. Thereupon she 
left the room with scarcely a word to him. 
Ransom looked at the young Englishman, 
whose eyes were glued to the door. "She 
won't come back," he remarked to Ransom. 
Mrs. SoUow, the aunt, stayed on, while 
the men sent for champagne, and the dances 
grew louder and more irregular. The Bul- 
garian howled a song. Even Miss Grayer 
piped a ditty. . Madame gave a " dramatic 
piece," and at four in the morning the lights 
were put out. 

Ransom fancied he heard a man's step on 
the stone stairway as he left the salon. Why 
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had Miss Green disappeared so early in the 
evening ? Not long after he had an oppor- 
tunity to learn something about her n-om 
young Brown, the Englishman. 

Late one evening as the two young men 
turned into their disreputable street , an un- 
usual sight caught their notice, — a voiture at 
the door of the passage to the courtyard. It 
always suggested mystery, delights, to see a 
cab pulled up at the door of this modest re- 
treat. As they neared the passage the carriage- 
door opened, so that by the light of the candle 
in the lamp two faces could be seen : one was 
Clover Green's, fast enough, peeping out from 
the end of a voluminous wrap ; the other, — 
Ransom felt he had seen it somewhere, — a 
sallow, grinning face, with heavy mustaches, 
which gave an impression of oil oozing from 
every pore. 

His companion. Ransom noted, had glanced 
at the same time, but swiftly turned his head. 
The two men quickened their steps and 
entered the house. Ransom invited the 
Englishman into his room, where they sat 
down before the remnants of a fire. 

"The independence of your American 
young women ! " Brown remarked, with a 
forlorn smile. 

Ransom whistled. " Who the devil is he ? " 

" You will see him about the house at odd 
times, late at night like this, coming home 
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from the theatre or opera, or driving off for 
dinner. That's his own voiture^ chartered I 
suppose. Whenever you see it han^ng 
around, you may know that he is with Miss 
Green, somewhere about the premises." 

" And * Auntie,' — what has she to say ? " 

" He comes from the same city, St. Louis. 
But they picked him up in Vienna two years 
ago, in that easy fashion, pardon me, your 
country people have of acquiring acquaintances 
which they convert into friends. Mrs. Sollow 
told me how much he had done for Miss 
Clover — * formed' her was her word — in 
these two years. Developed her tastes, I 
suppose, and given her the present interest 
in modelling, which employs her time here 
in Paris." 

" Then," the American remarked, " he is 
enraged to her, or about to be." 

The Englishman's voice took an unnatural 
key, which showed that he wished to be 
reserved. "That, it is impossible to say." 

" Why don't you ask her ? " Ransom re- 
marked flippantly. 

" Because Miss Green is not the person 
one asks such questions of." 

Ransom's mind kept turning over that face 
and trying to fit a name and place to it. 

" You know his name ? " he asked finally. 

" He calls himself P. Bertram Clarke. I 
met him once." 
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That seemed to give little further light. 
What American has not an extensive acquaint- 
ance among the Clarks ? 

" Can you tell me," he said, at last, in his 
slightly ponderous British fashion, " why they 
all come over here to dabble in art, or to study 
languages, or to travel, — all your American 
young women with a little money and good 
morals ? One finds them at every pension 
table in Europe. Is there nothing in your 
country to satisfy them ? " 

" Come and see," the other replied lightly. 
" They rise generally from a certain stratum 
of our civilization, such young women as Miss 
Clover Green — and their lives at home are 
pretty thin, or likely to be." 

" Here they are game for any adventurer, 
big or little, in proportion to their assets." 
With that he laid down his pipe and sdd 
good-night. 

Ransom glanced across the angle of the 
garden to the windows of Mrs. SoUow's 
rooms. In the faint light of a little lamp sat 
Clover Green, looking out into the cool damp 
night. She had her long wrap still about 
her, thrown back from her head. He could 
almost feel the solemnity of her face. What 
facts of life was she so grimly revolving to 
herself, when she should have been abed like 
other healthy young clovers ? 

What had she to do with P. Bertram Clarke? 
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The pension ranked them as follows: the 
" unknown possibility " with an easy lead over 
all other competitors in Mademoiselle Clover's 
favor ; then, by right of respect and old fel- 
lowship, the young Englishman ; after him 
the new American, Ransom, — Madame 
Cuano's preference ; and at the end, hope- 
lessly handicapped, the young Bulgarian. 
Ransom, it was soon conceded, played the 
most assiduous game. Brown was occupied 
with his work at the Polytechnique ; Ransom, 
on the other hand, who was nominally on 
the search for a manuscript in the National 
Library, found plenty of spare moments in 
the morning to jaser with his fellow-country- 
woman. 

He discovered that his way to the Rue 
Richelieu led by Durand's atelier across the 
Luxembourg gardens. He would dawdle about 
the old courtyard until Miss Green appeared, 
then saunter with her down the Pantheon 
hill, dodging the groups of impertinent stu- 
dents. The powderish mist of a Paris morn- 
ing enveloped the hard walls of the Pantheon 
and stole among the Luxembourg trees. Some- 
times they would linger in the yellowed grass- 
plots of the old garden, watching the fantastic 
nurses as they brought their fat little charges 
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out for the morning. At the corner of the 
Rue Vaugirard Ransom would say adieu and 
slip into the crowd streaming riverward. He 
would sniff the familiar odors of each dark 
street, and wonder why he was always lelft on 
the outside of this young woman's mind. 

Once he had induced her to deviate fix)m 
her path enough to spend an hour in the 
Louvre. She walked the long galleries, 
handled the place, as Ransom put it, as if it 
were the back pasture of her father's farm, or 
the vacant lot she had known from childhood. 

She stopped lovingly before a Franz Hals. 

" What a dash and go ! If one could do 
that ! It 's awfully nice, is n*t it ?" 

" And if one can't do that, is there nothing 
else to make up ? " 

" Yes, there is one thing," the girl replied 
unguardedly. 

" And that ? " Ransom queried earnestly. 

She took her loving glance from the Franz 
Hals, and swept her companion indifferently, 
unconsciously drawing her wrap closer. 

" Could no one give you that ? " he pur- 
sued venturesomely. 

" Perhaps — some one.'* 

Then Ransom knew that he was out of the 
play, as much as he had been when he first set 
eyes on her that warm November afternoon. 
They smiled enigmatically at one another, 
and she turned to the next picture. 
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" So it's P. Bertram Clarke," mused Ran- 
som, and though a little sore over his warning, 
he was determmed to know more. 

" I have it," he exclaimed the next morn- 
ing as he was sipping his coffee. In a flash 
ofmatutinal inspiration the face and the name 
came back. " He is Paul B. Clark, who was 
at Yale for two years." 

That was ten years back; Ransom had 
known him as every one in New Haven did 

— a little. He had swaggered there on the 
vague report of being the " iron king" Clarke's 
near relative and heir. His ratlike activity 
had pushed him into prominence in a thou- 
sand little inferior ways. Then he did not 
appear at New Haven one autumn, and some 
years later, when Ransom happened to be in 
St. Louis, he had had the curiosity to inquire 
about him. Paul B. Clark was no relative of 
the millionnaire Hiram Clarke, he had found 
out, merely a young fellow the " iron king " 
had interested himself in. There had been 
some row between them about money matters, 

— nothing that came to the surface as a scan- 
dal ; and the young fellow had become a lawyer 
in Chicago. Fouk tout! But suggestive it 
seemed to Ransom. 

" So, so," — Ransom meditated. " I will 
take a hand. No matter if she has snubbed 
me, there are better men than Paul B. Clark 
for my American Clover." 
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That same afternoon, while lingering over 
his dijeuneTy the waiter handed him the Euro- 
pean edition of a scurrilous American news- 
Eaper. He had never happened to see it 
efore, and he ran over its sensational head- 
lines with mingled feelings of familiarity and 
disgust. It was the New Tork Plunderer once 
more, with its noisome atmosphere of im- 
pudent curiosity, its assured trust in the con- 
temptible side of human nature, its swagger 
and self-esteem. A pretty picture of our 
native land for Europe to entertain itself 
with, thought Ransom. 

One column was headed: "American 
Push," " It Gets There," " What a St. Louis 
Millionnaire's Son will do for Literature — 
a World Magazine," and there followed a 
column and a half upon Mr. P. Bertram 
Clarke, in the nature of a good old-fashioned 
puff that put Ransom down in the breezy 
streets of Chicago. It seemed that the 
rising young Western lawyer had concluded 
to devote himself to literature, and, backed by 
the old millionnaire, who was represented as 
longing before his death to bequeath a national 
blessing to his native land, he had planned a 
World Magazine, to appear fortnightly in 
Chicago, London, and Paris, — India, Aus- 
tralia, Mars and Jupiter in the course of time, 
— in the respective tongues spoken at its 
centres of publication. This polyglot sheet 
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was to contain the " cream of the genius du 
mondey* besides "a risumi of the world's 
history '* cabled from the central office. The 
brilliant young editor was now in Paris, at 
the Grand Hotel, securing manuscripts from 
famous French authors, and "forming an 
advisory editorial board among French liitira' 
teursy artists, and newspaper men." Then 
followed a list of this board. ^ Ransom dropped 
the paper in a shock of wonder, — ten names 
best known in Paris, with a famous Academician 
as chairman. " Impossible ! " he said to him- 
self; " the Plunderer has made it up this time 
from whole cloth. B has been in Amer- 
ica ; he would know enough not to mix him- 
self up in this." 

Ransom then bought a dozen French pa- 
pers; they were all chattering about the 
scheme. In the Gaulois he found what seemed 
to be a bedrock of truth, — an interview with 

M. B . It was true, so said the young 

Academician, that a new international review 
of literature, art, and politics had been founded 
in America, with a European as well as an 
American directorate, supported by American 
capital, and it was understood to be subsidized 
by the United States Government. 

Paul Clark had succeeded in taking B 
in; in fact, he had successively taken in ten 
prominent Frenchmen. What a stupendous 
bit of riclame he was after, for of course he 

9 
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must know that in a few months at the out- 
side he would be discovered. 

How had he been able to do it ? Because 
a Frenchman is the easiest person on earth to 
hoodwink, for all his pretended worldliness and 
knowingness. The " grand plan " and some- 
thing to tickle his pride, that was all. Prob- 
ably Clark was counting upon the American 
colony for his haul. The French would give 
him nis notoriety, and the Americans his 
plunder. 

Meantime there was Madame Cuano's 
humble pension and Clover Green. Was her 
little fortune to help inflate this bubble? 
Ransom knew that a private investigation was 
out of the question; to any question she 
would answer with another enigmatic smile. 
So he planned a public attack, and when 
Harold Brown came in for his dinner, he 
began, — 

" Have you heard the news ? " 

" The new magazine ? " They had spoken 
in French, and the Lithuanian Pole, whose 
ears were the ears of a ferret, had leaned 
forward. 

^^ Prenez gardcy Mademoiselle Clover y' mum- 
bled Madame in Ransom's ear. The pension 
was evidently informed. Ransom pressed on, 
unconcernedly, in English, depending upon 
Brown to give him his opening. " Of course 
it *s a bit of American cheek.* 
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Brown looked into his plate. He would 
not hurt her feelings. Mrs. SoUow was 
startled out of her accustomed apathy, and 
glanced up nervously. 

** Why so ? " Miss Green interposed, look- 
ing coolly across the table. 

"Because," Ransom replied suavely, "do 
you happen to know how much money it 
would take to start and run such a journal 
even for one year? And do you suppose 
that a Mr. P. Bertram Clarke has any money 
behind him ? " 

" I happen to know that he has." 

" Two millions ? And do you think for an 
instant that any bill to subsidize such an affair 
would get through our government ? When 
this European directorate finds out that our 
government is not that kind of a farce, and 
that they have been led into this game by a 
totally unknown and uninfiuential person, and, 
worst of all, that their salaries are not paid, 
there will be one scandal more to amuse the 
public with." 

"You are prejudiced, Mr. Ransom, I am 
afraid." Miss Green was eying him quietly. 
Either she had exceptional control, or she 
was not engaged to Mr. Clarke. If she 
were not committed now, she must not go 
any deeper. 

" Good ! I am. Do you think your friends 
in St. Louis and Chicago, or in New York^ 



will buy a magazine like that after the first 
curiosity has evaporated ? " 

"We have much to learn fi-om Europe, 
and for that very reason — the educational 
value of the work — it is a splendid attempt." 
She smiled at Ransom as she tossed out these 
remarks gathered fi-om P. Bertram Clarke. He 
would not succeed that way ; they must come to 
closer quarters. Mrs. SoUow interposed here. 

" Mr. Clarke is an old fiiend, and has been 
very helpfiil to us. We want you to meet 
him, and judge for yourself about the enter- 
pnse. 

It should be said that Mrs. SoUow was an 
amiable mass of a putty consistency. The last 
hand upon her spirit left its mark. Usually 
that hand was Miss Clover's. 

It was a heavenly evening for January. The 
greasy clouds that had been hanging about 
had floated away, exposing a soft, luminous 
firmament, an atmospheric consistency of 
May. The pensionnaires moved out of the 
dining-room into the garden to enjoy the 
tranquil night. 

" You will pardon me if I have annoyed 
you by criticising a friend," Ransom began 
nypocritically, as soon as he found himself 
alone with Miss Green. 

" Oh, that makes no difference, his being a 
fiiend. But I think you are wrong to judge 
so hastily." 
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" I know that I am right," he spoke slowly, 
" and I want you to know it too." 

Her lips quivered a moment, and then she 
shot one of her slow, mocking smiles at him, 
as if to say : Do you think you will gain any- 
thing from me this way ? 

" Well ? " she replied coolly, " and if I re- 
fuse to listen to your explanations ? " 

" If in the end you believe me, even if 
you hate me for it, I shall count myself 
happy." 

" Thank you." Her impertinent tolerance 
irritated Ransom, who was old enough to as- 
sume airs of divination and guidance. They 
walked on around the little garden. 

" Tell me," Ransom began again as natu- 
rally as he could, "how you happen to be 
wandering about Europe." 

" My rather and mother dead, with only an 
aunt to be converted into a family, a little 
money, and thoroughly bored with the re- 
spectable people of my town, — is n't that 
enough ? " 

" Perhaps." 

" Don't you know the kind of life a girl 
leads in America in a city like St. Louis ? 
Let me tell you. Her father has made a little 
money, for which he has worked all his life, 
and her mother has scrimped and saved and 
worried until — well, she is tired out. They 
build a four-story stone house on one of the 
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new avenues, with a great stoop where they 
sit on warm evenings, he in his slippers, with 
his paper, just tired or ready for gossip. 

" Now what is there for the girl ? The 
city is ugly, desolate. She must take refuge 
in the people, the few concerts, the week 
of opera, a few pictures — and the domestic 
virtues ! If she chooses to marry, then she 
does again, on a larger scale, what her mother 
did, and she finds it exciting enough, what 
with her children. 

" But the rest, who don't fancy that kind 
of life ! What is there for them ? They 
want a little interest, — to hear men talk a little 
better than the newspapers, to live in other 
commotions than church sociables, gossip, and 
business. Do you wonder that they go to 
college i or to Europe, and fill the Paris 
studios with rubbishy pupils ? 

" For Europe means — freedom. A getting 
out of the flat monotony that would drive a 
man to drink or to stupidity." 

Ransom never dreamed that his American 
Clover infolded so much philosophy. 

" So you think it 's better for them to drift 
about over here at the studios, get unsettled, 
and go back more unhappy than ever." 

" I don't say it's iesL But can't you under- 
stand it ? They have more chances, not of 
marrying, but of hearing something, of meet- 
ing people — oh, I can t express it, but you 
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live here even in a pension ! I can*t endure the 
amiable virtues." 

So this was the magnet that draws to 
Europe. 

" And you find over here Mr. P. Bertram 
Clarke." 

" You dislike him. He is n*t, perhaps, pre* 
possessing ; but he has had the same kind of 
experience. He could not stand it any more 
than I. He gave up brilliant prospects to 
find something better in life. And he has 
done so much for me, made me over indeed; 
for I was silly enough when I first left home. 
He introduced people to me, and took me 
about. I didn't like him at first." 
" But now you will marry him." 
She looked at Ransom quietly. " Perhaps." 
" I suppose " — she was dreadfully honest 
with herself — " I suppose that any other man 
who would have talked with me, shown mc 
things, might have had the same place. He 
made me want to live a cultivated life ; and 
women, you know, are grateful." 

They sat down facing the river. " Go on," 
Ransom urged, finding a new pleasure in this 
honest self-analysis. 

" There is nothing more to say." 

" You came over here a little vaguely ; you 

amuse yourself; you get to know a man who 

is educated, who talks to you as an equal. 

Then you follow him blindly, devotedly. 
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Whatever he wants you will give him, be- 
cause he has helped you on." 

" Well ? " She smiled at him in her open 
fashion ; but there were in her face two looks, 
— that of a pretty girl and that of an able 
woman. Which would carry her farther ? 

"You have had your eyes opened; and 
now the question is whether you will stop or 
[o on. At twenty a woman has n*t discovered 
ler limit." 

" Therefore you would have me use him 
and CO on ; then use the next man, perhaps 
Mr. Harold Brown, who devotes himself to 
me, and then go on. When shall I stop ? " 

" Your best instincts will tell you that ; trust 
them. But don*t stop here." 

"You don't reckon on one thing: we 
women grow to love our helpers, perhaps the 
first one, and in primitive people like me, 
loyalty is strong. Even it he were really 
what you assume, and my heart saw it clearly, 
I should love him for what he has done." 

"And rest there content the rest of 
your life, and contained, — a more difficult 
thing ? " 

" Yes ; * content and contained.* But they 
have all gone in." She rose and walked 
leisurely away. 

Ransom could see that she was willing to 
listen; that, rare thing! her mind was ab- 
solutely open, untrammelled by convention. 
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Confined as she must be to Mrs. SoUow's 
limited experience for sympathy, she probably 
needed the balm of plain statement. He 
could perform a slight office for her in this 
way. Besides Ransom had the chivalrous in- 
stinct of Americans to interfere when things 
were not going properly, a paternal dogmatism 
towards all young women. Moreover, Ran- 
som could afford to be reckless, for Brown's 
patient worship seemed to win little enough 
encouragement. 

" Well," he said, after they had walked 
around the garden in silence. " Trust your- 
self ! for Heaven's sake don't tie yourself until 
you have gone as far as you can." As she 
made no reply, he went on at random : — 

" There is a passage in the preface of a play 
by Dumas fils. The whole preface is not ex- 
actly complimentary to the powers of women, 
but I think he puts his finger successfully on 
one great limitation. They stick generally 
where they are placed: they have not the 
power to find their highest level. Now 
American women, I mean especially the women 
from the middle West, have the power some- 
what. They get themselves educated; they 
rise when their husbands and brothers stick. 
You have that power ; I wonder if you have 
the necessary amount of instinct ? " 

" Why not ? " She sat down once more ; 
the night was so peaceful, so helpful to a clear 
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understanding of oneself. He veered again 
to the personal attack. 

"You will understand me and have no 
foolish scruples about listening. You will 
feel the distinguished compliment of hearing 
the whole truth. Even if you do resent my 
indiscretion, it will do no harm, merely de- 
prive me of a friend. I knew Paul Clark — he 
spelled his name without the *e' then — at New 
Haven, where I saw him for three years, and 
saw what he interested himself in, and knew 
how he was regarded. A woman, of course, 
makes little of such matters, if she has made up 
her mind to care for the man. She discovers 
in him excuses for his ill-breeding, reasons 
for loving him unknown to the world. 

" Buty there are &cts that she cannot close 
her eyes to, that she must have explained. 
One such fact is that Clark has given himself 
out to be what he is not, — the son, or heir 
at least, of Hiram Clarke, the St. Louis iron 
man. The papers in puffing his scheme have 
assumed it, and he must have given them 
reasons for assuming it. He did the same 
thing at New Haven. He has probably done 
the same thing with Mrs. Sollow, wno, of 
course, knows about old Hiram Clarke. In 
other words, whether explicitly or implicitly, 
he works on capital that does not belong 
to him. We call that kind of man — an 
adventurer." 



i 
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Ransom hesitated for a moment, aghast at 
his own ef&ontery. But he was so far in that 
it seemed best to wade on. 

" Now his scheme must be backed by some 
body's money, even if it is legitimate. If he 
has induced your aunt, however, or even per- 
mitted her, to put any money in this enter- 
prise, no matter how firmly he may believe in 
It, the world would say that he is lacking in 
delicacy, or perhaps worse ! '* 

It was a cruel shot She said nothing ; but 
Ransom felt sure that his suspicions were 
correct. 

" I am very tired," she said at last, sadly, 
with an effort. " I suppose that the ordinary 

r'rl would not have listened. I do not think 
can listen again." 

" You mean it will be war between us ; for 
I shall do what I can to — " 

"Don't trouble poor Auntie; it would 
merely worry her." 

" We '11 fight it out between us." 
"jBc»." She gave Ransom her hand, 
smiled brightly^ and disappeared. 



i^Four 

Another evening Ransom strolled into 
Brown's room. The Englishman was seated 
bolt upright in a large chair^ while Miss 



Grayer, the little New Hampshire lady, 
plumped in the middle of the lounge-bed, was 
reading from a yellow manuscript. Brown's 
face lighted up at Ransom's entrance, as if he 
were offered a means of escape. 

" Miss Grayer is kind enough — " 

" Oh, pray don't explain, Mr. Brown,*' his 
visitor chirped. " I know how two men like 
to talk, perhaps about a young lady** With 
that she slipped to the floor and whisked 
away. They could hear her Puritan French 
at the other end of the narrow corridor ; she 
was in the hands of the doctor. 

"Well, I did come to talk over Miss 
Green," Ransom began coolly. He told the 
Englishman what he knew about P. Bertram 
Clarke. Then in a burst of hypocritical en- 
thusiasm he broke out, "See here. Brown, 
there is n't a show for me. I have n't six 
weeks before I must move on to London. 
But she is a genuine little brick. You must 
help me pull her out of this fellow's hands. 
You've got some chances, too; you have 
impressed her tremendously with your kind- 
ness to Miss Grayer and all that. We must 
blow up this Clark. I '11 get the blame for 
it. You might be around at the right time. 
See?" 

Brown gripped his pipe, although he looked 
irresponsive. 

" What 's the road ? " 
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" We must get at his actual life. I don't 
believe that he can live here in Paris six 
months without giving himself away." 

" Well ? '; 

"You said once you knew Harrand, the 
Telegram man." 

The Englishman nodded. 

" He knows that gang. Pump him." 

Brown promised to get some informa- 
tion, and Ransom departed, feeling that 
Brown could help him. Whether he could 
help Brown was of comparatively small im- 
portance. 

On the stairs he met Miss Green. She 
was watching a little drama in the courtyard. 
After a few words, she said directly, " Mr. 
Clarke has explained." 

" Oh, of course," Ransom smiled. " And 
the kind of people he handles ? " 

" His business takes him everywhere, into 
all kinds of circles. He is a broad-minded 
man. But I must tell you that we *re prac- 
tically engaged. It 's to be kept quiet until 
he returns to America, where ne expects to 
live six months of the year. As soon as the 
International is well started, we are to be mar- 
ried. You will come to the wedding ? " 
There was malice in this last remark. 

"Certainly," Ransom replied gravely. 
"Will it be in St. Louis, where Hiram Clarke 
can attend ? " 
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Paris, I guess. We mustn't fight any 
more now. Auntie is happy, and I am so, of 
course." She held out her hand. 

" Oh, no ; you can't call ofF hostilities that 
way. I shall fight it out. And, first of all, I 
hope it will be above water as soon as pos- 
sible. I don't like to feel that you are carry- 
ing on a suppressed engagement about tne 
corners. You must n't take offence at my 
pugnacity. An engagement that can be 
broken m six months by any human means 
ought to be. If you can break the chain 
then, good." 

" Thank you for all your advice," she said 
sweetly. 



Brown fulfilled his promise. Harrand knew 
that Clarke was intimate with the Coun- 
tess Chrisna, and through her influence had 
got in with Baron Alpheus and other Jew 
bankers. 

"I can't believe," he concluded senten- 
tiously, " that he is really serious with Miss 
Green. Yet I can't see why he should take 
all this pains to get her few pounds." 

" Perhaps he would rather like her." 

« Perhaps." 

Ransom did not tell Brown of the engage- 
ment. That was Miss Green's business ; be- 
sides, if Brown knew that fact, it might make 
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him scrupulous about further interference. 
And Ransom, although he had no clear plan, 
deemed it possible that he might need Brown's 
help. 

Meantime the two young men kept a 
pretty even pace in their attentions. They 
were often in Mrs. Sollow's rooms, having 
much talk over books and art, anything that 
Miss Clover's eager, adventurous mind set 
on foot. Ransom ran upon Clarke at times ; 
the latter was prepared against him. His 
effusive affability indicated that. He boldly 
recalled old times at New Haven, and referred 
to Hiram Clarke as a distant cousin who had 
kindly taken an interest in him. His talk 
about the International was volubly frank, as 
if he were anxious to take Ransom into his 
inner council. 

And the Clover Green was less of the green 
Clover he had learned to love so easily. The 
girl's face returned only at long intervals in 
ripples of fresh laughter; the look of the 
grave woman was coming in more and more, 
when several days went by without Clarke's 
appearance, or telegrams arrived instead of 
the lover, her face became troubled. Then 
some spree would come off, and all would be 
cheerful again. An enormous amount of 
his life she apparently knew nothing about. 
Yet she could not be called a patient young 
woman. 
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Ransom happened to be with her one day 
when the hated " blue " arrived. She and 
Mrs. Sollow were waiting for Clarke to take 
them on some excursion ; they were drawing 
on their gloves leisurely, sunning themselves 
in the bright March day. Ransom was 
enumerating the acts of a play he had seen 
the night before, and with total irrelevancy he 
happened to say : 

^^ Men are such uncertain beasts : one won- 
ders women trust themselves to believe that 
their attachments will endure." 

Miss Green was devouring the "blue," 
while Mrs. Sollow was looking anxiously at 
it, trying to read in Clover's face what she 
knew only too well. 

" He has an unexpected business meeting 
for this afternoon. He will try to see us 
sometime to-morrow." The girl's face fljushed 
with disappointment and hurt pride; the 
aunt, without a word, left the room. She 
was kind, poor soul, and simple ; she could 
not understand the coil, and she suffered. 

" You were saying ? " Miss Green rose 
from the window, and, laying aside her gloves 
and hat, crossed the room, a littie taller, a 
litde more impressive than he had expected 
ever to see her. She did not attempt to dis- 
guise her face. It was an awkward moment. 

" I was saying," he continued, picking up 
a book, " that a woman stands to lose rather 
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more than a man when she settles herself, as 
she calls it, in life, and that a man who can get 
along without the woman he is in love with 
before marriage will manage to do so after- 
wards. It's pitiful, but it's true, that good 
men even are shockingly easy to bore." 

" Don't ! " her voice came appealingly. It 
was undoubtedly time to go. There was a 
general atmosphere of tears. 

He went down into the garden, cursing a 
little, yet trying to console himself with the 
thought that after all such women are pun- 
ished for the limitations of their instinct. If 
she were fine, he said to himself, she would 
never have slipped into this hole : she would 
have known her man at a long range. There 
was the streak of the soil in her. There was 
no such thing as deception in such matters, 
only incapacity for comprehension. Well, in 
two months he would be on the Parisy facing 
for New York, and later news of Clover 
Green and P. Bertram Clarke would come by 
the way of the newspapers. 

How much of it was gratitude ? That was 
the question, perhaps. And how much inex- 
perience ? A plan began to form itself To 
give her experience she must have some vivid 
shock, some rough realization that Clark was 
a cad. 

He had taken the offensive ; Harold Brown 
had played the neutral, never in the way, yet 
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behind you. Then walk slowly back. When you 

have reached the Boulevard, go back again. Be sure 

to follow exactly these directions." p ^ 

Jr. JC 

This he despatched by a garcon in a cab. 

Four o'clock came. A carnage drove up 
leisurely. Then Brown and Miss Green 
walked up the quiet street, strolling slowly 
and talking. Miss Clover was impressive in 
an enormous hat. She carried herself firmly. 
They went on to the end of the street and 
entered the shop. 

Thereupon Ransom passed a nervous five 
minutes. Would they all hit it ofF to meet 
at the right moment ? He had given them 
four chances ; one had been lost. At last he 
saw the shop door open and the young pair 
come out. The cocker at the curb of number 10 
also woke up and touched his horse. He 
had seen his fare. Thirty seconds more would 
have fetched matters. Now the couple down 
the street were loitering too far away. It was 
maddening. 

Ransom rushed out of the cabaret and flung 
himself into the waiting cab, thrusting a louts 
d^or into the fat hand of the cocker as he passed 
him. ^^ VitCy* he said. The cabbie drove 
away, lashing his horse. He never questioned 
the argument of a twenty-franc piece. Ransom, 
looking out of the slit at the back, could see 
an astonished pair standing at the curb. There 
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was n't another cab in sight. Clarke turned 
to look for one, and down came Brown and 
Miss Green straight upon them. Then 
Ransom's carriage whisked him around the 
Madeleine, and he could see no more. 

What had passed he learned two hours 
later at Madame Cuano's. Brown was sit- 
ting before his fire. 

" It was sudden enough to take your breath 
away. I was explaining to her something 
about the pillars of the Madeleine, and she 
had her head turned away from the street, 
looking at the building. We almost stumbled 
on Clark when he turned about. He opened 
his mouth and let his jaw hang for a moment 
or two ; then he said, * Why, Clover, how — ' 
But that pause had been enough. She took 
in the whole group at a glance, looked hard 
at the ComtessCy whom sne knew by sight. 
Then she gathered up her skirts, backed out 
of his way with a little bow, and sailed on. 
* You were saying, Mr. Brown,' she said. The 
nerve was splendid, poor girl ! But that walk 
back was not pleasant. She was sweet and 
interested ; but I was afraid almost to let her 
cross the streets." 

" Um, we '11 see how much good it will do." 

The next morning Ransom met Miss 
Clover's sombre face on the stairway. As 

a* 



soon as the girl was out of the way, he 
knocked on the baize door of Mrs. Sollow's 
little salon. When she appeared, a good deal 
of a wreck. Ransom said abruptly : " I shall 
leave Paris in a day, Mrs. SoUow, and we 
must be frank with one another. Have you 
any intimate friends in Paris ? Any business 
connections ? " 

She began to cry. 

" Then you must make your niece sign a 
power of attorney authorizing me to act for 
her. Now is the time for her to reinvest her 
money before the International appears. One 
sells on a rising market." 

PJe drew up a simple formula that would 
serve to intimidate Clarke if he hesitated over 
formalities. " You must make her sign that,* 
don't let her put you off." 

In a few hours, armed with this, he was 
on his way again to rue Vignon. If Clarke 
was astonished at seeing him, he knew 
enough not to show it. He was smiling 
and efiusive as ever, pressing his visitor's 
hands with tenderness in his most character- 
istic fashion. They chatted for a few minutes 
about the International. 

"Great success, Mr. Ransom. Do you 
know, I believe I have fallen on the idea of 
the age in literature, cosmopolitanism. And 
we are very successful in our backers ; I may 
tell you in confidence we have just secured 
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the interest of one of the great bankers in 
Paris to float part of our stock." 

"I am glad of that," Ransom replied 
gravely, "for I came partly on business, — on 
urgent business. You will doubtless be able 
to pay over at once to Morgan, Haijes & Co. 
the twenty thousand dollars that you obtained 
from Miss Green." 

" And may I ask — " 

"Certainly." Ransom showed him the 
power of attorney. He looked at it. 

" A feminine document," he smiled. " Miss 
Green will receive twenty bonds of the com- 
pany at par, and some preferred stock, all of 
which she may dispose of as it seems best to 
her." 

" You will not pay the money as I direct, 
then ? " 

" Certainly not ! " 

" I think we can settle this business with- 
out a row." Ransom looked at his man. 
"Paul B. Clark I know well enough, and 
we will deal on the assumption also that 
I know how you are floating your schemes. 
If you do not give me assurances that I 
am willing to accept that you will pay this 
money within twenty-four hours, the Infer- 
national will not appear, not even the first 
number." 

The two argued that point for an hour, and 
at last Clarke was convinced. They drove to 
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his bankers and secured $18,000, all that he 
had on hand. As they separated on the stairs 
of the bank, he said, — 

" Of course I could not be expected to ruin 
myself by marrying a nobody like that. Per- 
haps you don't mind shop-worn goods ? Send 
me a card." 

Ransom did not meet Paul B. Clark or 
P. Bertram Clarke again. The International 
saw its third number. 

Ransom felt justified on his way home in 
stopping at the steamship office to put off his 
date of sailing for a fortnight. 



^ Five 

Ransom took good care that Mrs. SoUow 
should know the details of his conference 
with Clarke, as far as that beastly last remark. 
Miss Green had not appeared since his return. 
That evening, however, while he was having 
a cigar in the garden, one of the salon win- 
dows opened, and she stepped forth. 

Ransom felt a little tumult of exultation as 
she crossed the gravel to where he was stand- 
ing beside the old ivy. The last glimmer of 
light was fading from the western towers of 
Notre Dame. The organist of St. Severin 
was practising some bass fugue, that threw a 
certain solemnity into the evening. The pen- 
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sion was still at table, busy over the Made- 
moiselle Clover mystery, which had leaked a 
little. It was whispered that Miss Grayer had 
written a sonnet about it. 

" I could n't let you go without seeing 
you — and thanking you for all you have 
done." 

The note of humiliation in her clear voice 
was awkward. 

" I ought to tell you that I see you were 
right. You conquered after all ! " 

The word "conquered" upset Ransom ; he 
stammered, "I am not going, at least at 
present." 

She threw him one searching glance, as if to 
estimate the price which he might expect for 
his prophecies, advice, and service. 

" You are detained ? " 

"You said once that women grow to 
love their masters, those who have helped 
them." 

She turned half away as if chilled by the 
night air, which was coming in freshly from 
the Seine. 

" Did I ? " Her tones were uncomfortably 
mocking. " I have learned that one must be 
careful m the choice of masters." 

Just then Brown strolled into the garden, 
it was the first time Ransom had found him 
inopportune. Miss Green smiled at Ransom, 
and walked back to the house. 



" What a heavenly night ! " Brown re- 
marked. There was something so platitudi- 
nously calm and assured in this observation 
that Ransom felt convinced that a wedding 
might arise from the intimacies of the pension. 
It could not be his, however. The direct 
method of attack, in some cases at any rate, 
struck him at that moment as futile. 

Chicago^ December^ 1896. 
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^ Marriage 
by Proxy 



HAM a stenogra- 
I pher, one who uses 
I thetype-writer,and 
Na teacher of the 
I German and the 
'i French languages, 
Iwhen I can find 
P pupils, that is to 
[isay. I have been 
Hfive years in Lon- 

IJdon, came over on 

a tramp steamer in the summer of '85 with 
two hundred dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
At the end of six months I thought I should 
have to go home with two cents or starve ; 
but there was no home exactly to go to, and 
it 's hard to starve a New England woman. 
So I rubbed along, and now I am your next 
door neighbor, in a dingy lodging-house on 
Torrington Square. Americans should be 
friendly, so I called." 

" And I," — the blonde, athletic young man 
was standing in mudenly confusion, conceal^ 




ing with his ample figure the more personal 
part of the eight by five room, — "I gradu- 
ated from Cornell three years ago, and worked 
on a New York newspaper and in a publish- 
ing house. Then I got some letters to people 
over here, and came over to try my luck in 
the great pond. I 'm in for literature, — not 
big literature, you know, but journalism of an 
upper sort. If I don't make a go of it, I 
must starve, or borrow money enough to get 
me back to New York. I guess we are almost 
in the same boat." 

" Yes, I write sometimes, too, — little poems 
and children's stories. I think them up when 
I am running the machine." She took off her 
glasses and settled back upon the lounge that 
served for a bed. She was so small that this 
act raised her feet from the floor, and disclosed 
her high boots beneath the attenuated skirt. 
The glasses covered a good part of the face, 
and the rest, as she knew, did n't count. 
Her rusty black hair was knotted behind 
indifferently. 

" Perhaps the machine is n't good for 
the poems; they are generally queer, but 
I have published some of them in the reli- 
gious papers, and one in the Century. I 
will read you some in the evenings when 
you are lonely." 

The young man maintained an awkward 
silence. He was not used to this kind of a 
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position. At last he said, in order to appear 
hospitable, " And don't you find it hard to 
be alone over here ? " 

" No ; I have a perfect genius for loneli- 
ness. I was sick once. Sut some friends 
who were here in London took me into the 
country. I liked that," she added, after a 
pause. " It was a rest, being sick. Now, I 
take long walks all over London. Bus-fares 
count up," — another pause, — "and I find 
it so usefiil to walk." 

** Yes? " The young man wondered where 
they would come out in their conversation. 

" Now," she rose to go, " if you have any 
manuscripts I shall be glad to do them, or 
anything else, you know. Just knock on the 
wall." Then she went. 

Another night she knocked and came in. 

" No doubt you think me very queer ; but 
I — I don't matter, you know, and I am very 
much interested in you. You are going to 
make a great success, — the young knight 
from over the sea who comes to break lances 
with the old fellows in London." She spoke 
wistfully, as if she wished that it might nave 
been worth his while to take her colors. 
" Now tell me about it. Please smoke : my 
father always did — he was a doctor ; and you 
can lie on the other end of the lounge." 

He wondered what she would expect him 
to do next. 
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" I can think about you then, and put your 
life in my poems, when I am working the 
type-writer/ 

" Well," the young man said good-natur- 
edly, " I have been waiting mostly. The 
people I have letters to are out of town, and 
the editors don't bite any more than our New 
York ones. But I have got a note from a 
swell, a Lady Ripon, to-day, and I am to go 
Mown' to their place in Surrey for next 
Sunday. She has * a few literary friends whom 
it may please me to meet' " 

" Oh, how nice ! " She gave a little scream. 
"You will shake hands with a real lady, 
and talk with a lord. Now I have always 
wanted to do that. I have been glad to 
see them in the Park; but I only know a 
few from their pictures. And I am so near- 
sighted, I could n't be quite sure whether 
I was looking at a lady or a simple Honor- 
able Miss." 

" Well, I will tell you all about it, and then 
when they come to town we can go out to 
the Row together, and I will point out the 
crowd. But how do you call 'em ? Do you 
^ my lady ' a countess, or do you say * coun- 
tess ' ? The novels, I suppose, are n't always 
right, and I don't remember." 

" Well, now, I can't tell. If I were you, I 
would n't call 'em anything. You need n't if 
you look out carefully." 



"Oh, well, I guess it will go all right." 
The young man blushed a little, and tried to 
throw it off. "I won't say 'marm* and 
'yes, sir. 

" Did n't I tell you," she mused proudly ; 
"you were the young American knight." 
He laughed, but she continued soberly : 
" You will be asked somewhere else, and then 
to other people, and then you '11 bring out a 
play and make a great hit, and your photo- 
graph will be in all the windows. You will 
make such a beautiful photograph, with your 
hair brushed off your temples ! Can an 
American be a poet-laureate ? " She ventured 
this last timidly. He laughed hilariously. 
You are romantic. Miss Strong." 
Romantic? I am horribly romantic, — 
but it 's nice to be romantic, don't you think 
so ? " She had a way of looking down 
between her remarks, as if hunting for 
further inspiration in the carpet. It was a 
kind of prayer-meeting manner carried into 
conversation. " Why, it seems to me heaven 
will be made up of romantic people like me. 
When I went into Westminster Abbey first, 
I cried. I hunted out a place where it was 
quiet behind a tomb, and had a good cry." 

" Is that so ? You must read me one of 
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your poems. 

" Not now," she said ; " you will want to 
answer my lady. Write a nice letter." 
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That night when he undid his lounge and 
made it over into a bed, he could hear the 
bang of the type-writer through the wall. He 
lit a cigarette and made himself comfortable 
with somebody's else novel ; the regular voice 
of the machine running out a pace and then 
retreating, and then doing it again and s^ain, 
kept up until he dreamed of offering my Lady 
Ripon a type-writer on a silver tray. But my 
Lord refused, saying it was a vulgar Ameri- 
can invention. 

That week there was a good deal of 
excitement on the attic floor of No. 21, 
Torrington Square. Miss Strong left her 
door open to catch a glance of the young 
American when he came in and went out. 
She questioned him about his wardrobe, and 
even suggested packing his bag. " They 
go through your things so in such places," 
she said. 

But he managed to get it packed the night 
before and locked. When he appeared in the 
little entry with his light coat flung over his 
left arm (just as they did it in plays), his 
umbrella and silk hat in that hand, his bag 
and gloves in the other, she clasped her hands 
and sighed. 

" You are so big and handsome ! You will 
not look at anything less than a baroness ? 
Don't become infatuated with the young 
daughter of the rector," — her voice was en- 



treating, — "or with the worldly widow who 
wants to know what love is ! " 

" Don't be afraid ; I shall not meddle with 
anything below a baron's family," he called 
back soberly. 

So he went off to the place in Surrey, and 
Miss Strong turned to her machine. She 
had been in such a flutter the past week that 
her work was in arrears. She expected him 
on Monday at the latest; but when she 
closed her shutters at midnight he hadn't 
arrived, — nor Tuesday. Wednesday she 
was afraid that he had become horribly 
entangled. Thursday she worked with heavy 
misgivings ; at last she heard the stairs growl 
under his hasty footsteps. She stopped in 
the middle of a line. He went past her 
door, and then she heard him lighting his 
lamp. 

" He has done it ! " The machine began 
once more. Soon came a rap on the wall. 

" May I come in ? " the young fellow sang 
out. 

" No, I will go into your room," she called 
back. " It 's more comfortable for two." She 
sat quite still on the lounge, waiting for his 
report. 

" Well, I thought you would want to know 
just how it was," he began, " and so when I 
heard the machine, I banged on the wall. It 
was a fine old place, of course ; just what you 
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have read about. Big rooms, big gardens, 
trees, and a park, and even deer — all that, 
and a pretty little stream where we fished. 
Lady Ripon is a rather handsome-looking, 
slow-movmg sort of person. But the Lord, 
he was a good fellow. I did n't see him until 
after dinner, when I was sitting over in a cor- 
ner of the smoking-room on a big leather 
lounge, feeling kind of small. He came up 
and began talking about boating : his son rowed 
in the crew against our college. Well, we got 
on fast. I went shooting on Monday — 
pheasants ; they ain't anything to an Ameri- 
can partridge." 

"And what did you do Tuesday and 
Wednesday ? " 

" Oh, the ladies got up a show, and I had 
a part. I was Launcelot." 

« Splendid ! " 

" And who — " her voice trembled. 

" Was Genevieve ? Milady's youngest 
sister. She was stunning ! " 

" Only an Honorable Miss after all." Miss 
Strong's eyes were examining the carpet. She 
was clearly disappointed. " And she will have 
to be known as the Honorable Mrs. Peter 
Brewster, while you will be only Peter 
Brewster, Esq., unless you go home and get 
elected to the legislature." 

The young man blushed quite simply. 
" Oh, it has n't come to that yet." 



" Well, did you meet Ford, — George 
Ford ? — he 's a countryman of ours, though 
he tries hard to forget it. And Swinburne, 
and Morris, and Watson, and Hardy ? Tell 
me ! Did they give you advice ? " 

" Oh, there were a few languid duffers round 
somewhere. They drank brandy and seltzer, 
and gased in the billiard-room. I hunted with 
the other crowd. But some of them were 
friendly enough, and asked me to look them 
up. I guess I can write up one or two for 
Simpson in New York. That seems to be the 

!)roper caper just now, — to soft-soap your 
iterary and artistic friends in some magazine. 
It pays both ways." 

" And when will you see the — the young 
lady again." 

"She's to be in town next month for a 
week, on their way south to the Riviera, and 
asked me to call. She's great though, — 
not so much fidget as our girls, but will 
carry fiirther. I got on fast with her, told 
her all about Cornell and New York news- 
papers, and my life here, and — you would n't 
believe it — " he pulled hard at his pipe, 
"just how much cash I had between me 
and starve." 

" Not really ! That was fine of you, but a 
little hasty." 

"Think so? They're the right sort, I 
guess; and anyway it doesn't matter, for if I 
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get on, they '11 all know me, and if I get left, 
I don't want to know them." 

" But tell me about A^r. Was she like 
Diana, with a fair complexion of peaches and 
cream, Titian hair, and deep violet eyes framed 
in black brows ? " 

" Not much ! She was a nice little girl/' 

" Little 1 Not like me, I hope ? " 

" No, — she might have weighed a hundred 
and forty." 

Miss Strong gasped with relief. " I weigh 
ninety-two in the summers, and ninety-eight 
in the winters. She must be all right." 

"She's in good health. I will let you 
know when either of us be^ns to pine." • 

"You mustn't make fun of me. I take 

irour life so seriously. I wish I did n't be- 
ieve in first impressions — you ought to have 
a wider experience of English society." 
" May be I '11 get it." 



The months slipped by. More people and 
letters kept coming to die little attic room in 
Torrington Square. Cards, invitations, little 
books with long inscriptions, newspaper 
notices, — all the accompaniments of "getting 
known," — poured in. Miss Strong found 
her neighbor at home less often, but when- 
ever she called, Mr. Peter Brewster gave her 
all his correspondence to read over ; it seemed 



to amuse her, he saw, and he was certainly 
proud of its variety and interest. She always 
asked after the Honorable Miss ; but it was 
only on rare occasions that she saw her letters. 
Perhaps there were only a few, and too trivial 
to mention. 

She was the first to cease work these days, 
her machine stopping promptly at midnight ; 
she could hear him stride into his room much 
later, and then hurry to his desk, not thinking 
of bed. And he appeared later in the morn- 
ing, dressed always in his long black coat and 
silk hat She remembered the first month, 
when he wore an old summer suit with a pipe 
in either pocket of the sack-coat. Men came 
to see him, first one or two at intervals, pant- 
ing and puffing up the steep stairs. They all 
wore long baggy black coats and silk hats, 
and carried canes. 

One night he had come home early, and, 
not having looked him over for a week, she 
went in. He was sitting idle in his slippers ; 
she was afraid his abstraction presaged some 
untoward event. 

" You are tired out probably ; your course 
of dissipation has been too much for you, and 
now you are thinking of the dust and ashes of 
it all." 

He opened his blue eyes in protest. " But 
I haven't been dissipating. They're trying 
me on the Liule Thunderer^ and trie evening 
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work and a few parties have knocked out my 
sleep." 

^^ Yes/* she continued, not to be shaken in 
her belief of his wickedness. '* This is the 
time of temptation, when success begins and 
you are full of life. Now you must think 
of your lady, and the battles to be won for 
her sake." 

Mr. Peter Brewster smiled and poked the 
fire. ^^ I guess she has other things to amuse 
her in Nice than my battles." 

" Lack of faith in yourself is bad enough ; 
but lack of faith in your lady is worse, — it 
is — " she shook out the word — "cowardly." 

After a pause she continued, "That's 
what I tell the doctor when he is blue." 

" Who 's the doctor ? " 

" He 's a Dane, Dr. Sarkan, working in the 
hospitals here. A very clever man, I call 
him." 

" Oh ! is he the young fellow I see sliding 
about here with his flannels drawn over his 
knuckles and his coat off? " 

" Yes. He has the other room on this 
floor. I am giving him English lessons. He 
has his peculiarities, perhaps they are national ; 
he comes to see me generally in his stock- 
ing-feet. It is so hard not to appear to 
notice them, — I mean the gray socks, — 
when he puts his feet out to warm them 
at the fire. I have to keep my eyes off the 



floor. But I must make you acquainted 
with him." 

" Be sure that he has his slippers on, at 
least, when you bring him to call." 

Just then there was a knock at the door. 
The young American rose languidly. " Who 
can it be? I see all the men at the club 
nowadays." 

Miss Strong, who was near the door, put 
her hand on the handle. " Shall I open it ? " 
she said simply. 

"No." He strode across the room and 
opened the door a crack. 

" Ah, Brewster, I have found your hole. 
Let me in; I want to see what you do up 
here." 

Mr. Peter Brewster glanced behind him 
in bewilderment. There was no other door, 
not even a closet. "Captain M'Clair," he 
said stiffly, as the young man stepped into 
the tiny room, almost over the little New 
England lady, "Miss Strong." 

The Englishman stepped back in confusion. 

"How do you do, sir." Miss Strong 
motioned to half the lounge beside her. 
Brewster was poking the fire furiously, and 
the captain was recovering his breath. " I 
have seen you often on the stairs," she went 
on in a friendly treble, " but not lately, I think. 
Have you been quite well ? I feel that I know 
about all Mr. Brewster's friends, — I am always 
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in my room you see, and they come and knock 
next door." 

The Captain looked at Brewster, who had 
been forced to let the fire alone at last. Miss 
Strong sat quietly for a few minutes, hoping 
that tne men would forget her and chat. How 
often had she wished that she might be a 
small mouse, and have a hole in the partition, 
where she could sit and enjoy this men's con- 
versation ! She was in the way plainly enough, 
however; so she got up and held out her 
hand. 

" It 's been a great pleasure to meet you. 
Captain M'Clair, and good-night" She 
disappeared. 

She could hear some laughter after she 
went out ; but it was not Peter Brewster's 
laugh. There seemed a good deal of fun on 
the other side of his room. She sat quietly 
in the dark, for if she should run the machine 
she might disturb their conversation. Could 
he be the Captain, the brother of my Lady 
Ripon, and hence the brother of the Honor- 
able Miss ? She glowed with this thought. 

The next day Mr. Peter Brewster was 
somewhat cold and snubby when she met 
him on the stairs. She wondered what she 
could have said to the Captain. She went 
over every word that had passed, a dozen 
times, and at last she ventured timidly into 
the young American's room. He was going 
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through some papers. An empty box was 
standing by. 

" You are not going to leave ? " she said 
sadly. ^^ I was afraid tnat success would take 
you into a more fashionable neighborhood.'* 

"I must find more convenient quarters," 
he replied shortly. 

There was the usual pause. 

"I — I was n't rude last night ? I wanted 
so to stay ; but I thought it would be nicer if 
you had the Captain to yourself." 

There was no reply. 

" Perhaps you were put out to have him 
find me here." 

" It was awkward." 

" But I don't matter. I suppose I have 
known that so long that I never consider 
what other people may think. You see," — 
she was studying it all out on the carpet, — "I 
am small, and I am plain, not ugly (for they 
say ugly women sometimes attract by their 
ugliness), just faded plain, and I dress — any- 
way ; at home I used to make my dresses ; here 
I buy 'em anywhere I see signs of cheap 
things on the streets. I am not very old, 
that is only twenty-six ; but I might be fifty." 
As she explained herself cheerfully, Brewster 
did not feel called upon to protest. "You 
see I was n't meant for the life that goes on, — 
just meant to be a stick in an eddy. I can't 
get near people — I am no use ; but, some- 



how, just by accident, I have been near you. 
And I have lived your life : you do just the 
things I should want to, if I were a man ; and 
if I were a woman like the others, I should 
want just such a man to fall in love with me. 
So I hoped it might go on until you had 
become famous, or just before you were * 
married." 

" You must n't have such funny notions." 
Peter Brewster felt that this remark was com- 
monplace ; but he did n't know what to say. 
He stopped unpacking. " They 're putting 
me through my paces on the Liule Thunderery 
seeing what I am good for, I guess." 

" What 's the best post ? " 

"Paris correspondent is what I am after 
first." 

" You must brush up your French," she 
said excitedly. " O Paris, Paris ! " the three 
words were uttered like a prayer to some 
great heathen goddess. " I was there once, 
two years ago. I went with a party of 
Americans who wanted to shop. I was to 
speak French for them. I had always dreamed 
of Paris. They kept me running about to 
the shops. Even that was nice. But one 
night I got away all by myself and walked 
out to the Place de la Concorde and up to 
the Arch and back again to the Tuileries. 
Oh, heaven will be built like that, with great 
flashing streets, and a towering arch with 
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horses prancing all over it, and carriages 
sliding and dashing along, like the Champs 
filysees, — and over it all, beyond the arch, 
that warm blue sky, like a slab of the summer 
sea held up in the heavens." 

Go on," Brewster said gently. 

No, it agitates me to think of it even. 
I must n*t keep you from work. Good- 
night" 



Peter Brewster did n*t move. " Luck will 
break," he said to himself, " if I desert the 
ranch where I struck gold first." He got to 
know the doctor, and the three of the attic 
floor. No. 21 Torrington Square, went out to 
Richmond or Greenwich or other suitable 
spots, when the spring sunshine came at last. 
One afternoon he came home, all dressed in 
his imposing black coat and hat, and took 
Miss Strong to the Park to see the carriages 
and people. They got two front chairs on 
the Row. Brewster pointed out the people 
he knew. She said nothing ; she seemed to 
be waiting. Once, when he raised his hat to 
a passing carriage, he blushed and ground his 
cane into the gravel. 

" That 's the Ripons' carriage," he explained 
briefly. A young woman in the carriage half 
turned her head towards them, and then 
swept her plumed hat back again. 
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" The younger sister," she murmured to 
herself. 

That night Brewster was distrait. ^Do 
you ever think of Americhy ? " he asked for- 
lornly. '^ As it gets on towards spring I feel 
in my blood I 'd like to be on the lake at old 
Ithaca, pulling my arms out, or even pad- 
dling around Broadway in the mud and slush. 
An American can't buck this whole civiliza- 
tion ; and it makes him feel uneasy to think 
there is any question about his being as good 
as the next man. It 's all right with the men : 
he can steer an even course ; but when it 's a 
woman — " 

Miss Strong waited for him to go on, 
and then she ventured to remark, "The 
baron's grandfather was in coal. He got the 
title at sixty-five. Your father, you said, was 
in flour. Now flour is as good as coal, even 
if coal does bring a better price in England." 

" Well, the grandfather made his pile, and 
father died at rorty, just even with the world. 
That's the difference." 

" The doctor says that every lover ought 
to have been through the dissecting room. 
After he had cut up a few women he would 
have better ideas about estimating their 
values. Now I don't say that a woman can't 
be a good woman, and even a fine woman, 
and refuse to marry a man without money 
and family. She has a right to such things if 
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she cares for them. But I do say, you don't 
want to love such a woman. You would n't 
be happy. Just go to her and tell her the 
facts, and if she says noj make up your mind 
you made a mistake. If she says yes, then 
you were right about her. But go right off 
before there is any question of your givmg her 
anything but love and work." 

" You are so dreadfully romantic ! " 
" That 's what I should want a man to do, 
if I were the daughter of an earl." 

Neither one noticed the absurdity of this 
last argument. 



The first day of June Peter Brewster rapped 
on the wall. " I 'm going down to Surrey to 
spend Sunday with them." He got off be- 
fore Miss Strong recovered from her flutter. 
When it came evening, she felt that she could 
not run the machine. It would be a desecra- 
tion ; for who could tell when the tremendous 
moment might arrive ? She would not like 
to think afterwards that she had been banging 
the machine then. So she wrote out some 
verses; they were queerer than usual, for a 
sentimental piano-organ that was going in the 
next street got into them. They were sad, 
too. She seemed to be handing over her 
ideal to another woman, and her hands would 
tremble in spite of herself at the actual trans- 
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fer. She would have to leave Torrington 
Square when the matter had been arranged. 

Tuesday morning Mr. Peter Brewster came 
up to town, and, instead of going to the office 
of the Liule Thunderer, he walked into her 
room. Fortunately she had taken down her 
curl papers, and l^d aside her wrapper, so that 
she was ready to receive him. Her eyes filled 
with tears when he came in. She squeezed 
his hand, and patted him down into me one 
ch^r. 

" Don't speak," she said ; " it 's too great 
for words." 

Peter Brewster had his third attack of em- 
barrassment with Miss Strong. 



That summer was a lonely one in Torrington 
Square. The doctor, having nosed about the 
London hospitals, went home to Denmark. 
Peter Brewster spent Sundays (that is, one-half 
the week) in Surrey, and when he was at home 
he was too tired out with happiness and work 
to sit up late with Miss Strong. 

She remembered in after years that it was 
the twenty-ninth day of September, — a hot, 
muggy, London September, — that the young 
American stood in her doorway for the last 
time. He had never been so radiant with 
health, triumph, and all the good things of 
life. 
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It came," he shouted, waving his pipe, 
the Paris place. They Ve given me charge 
for six months as a starter. And," he went on 
in a lower key, " we are to be married in a 
fortnight at St. Johns near their London house. 
It 's to be very subdued, to suit our circum- 
stances, but you must come. I think we can 
show you a Lord, a Baroness, and several 
knights and baronets. You will have a chance 
to feel how easy it is to shake with 'em. For 
I want you to come to the house afterwards 
and meet Josephine. You'll have cards. 
Bye-bye," and he dashed downstairs. 

Just before the wedding day the lovers 
received a queer package. It contained some 
type-written sheets neatly tied together, with 
the following letter, — 

My dear Friends, — I shall write to you two as 
if I knew both of you as well as I do Mr. Brewster, 
for I think of you so often that you seem to be almost 
my family. I had intended to send you a proper 
gift to express my happiness in your love, and I may 
as well tell you why these sheets must take its place. 
I had been putting by a little money ever since the 
day, nearly a year ago, when he went down to Surrey 
for the first time ; but last week, just as I was about to 
complete my intention, a letter came from America, 
saying that my sister had been taken very ill. So I 
sent the wedding gift to her. 

But I could not have the great day go by without 
some share in it. So I wrote out these Poems on First 
Love^ composed at different epochs in your loves. 
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Some of them will not go quite right ; but Mr. Brew- 
ster will understand, and wUl read the thoughts to you, 
Miss Josephine. 

I have nothing more to say, but my prayerful 
wishes for your eternal happiness. 

Ever lovingly yours, 

Mary Strong. 

" Poor litde woman," Mr, Peter Brewster 
remarked. 

" Brave little woman," she said. 

" I wonder why hearts and bodies don't 
fit ? — for she was made to love." 

And that mystery remains to this day for 
Peter Brewster, Esq., and the Hon. Mrs. 
Peter Brewster ; for tJieir love seems to them 
a precious chance of the freakish providence 
that assorts hearts and bodies. 

Paus, January, 1 896. 
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The Psychological 
Moment 



HE Fates seemed 
Idetermined to set- 
tle affairs this even- 
ling ; and for once 
she was not unwill- 
ling to float unre- 
^sistingly on the 
^current of" events. 
sHer mother had 
jjhanded her Mr. 

. _ _ 'Wilson's note, as 

soon as she had returned from her round of 
calls, and had waited in significant silence 
while she was reading. 

"Well," Mrs. Weatherlow asked, when 
her daughter neared the last lines. 

" He says that he has quite recovered from 
the operation, and thanks me for my letter, 
and — hopes the doctor will let him call this 
evening ! " With that she crumpled up the 
note, and, seizing her wrap, passed into her 
room, leaving her mother in distressing un- 
certainty. Mrs. Weatherlow was dressing for 
dinner and the opera, and could not suspend 
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operations to press the talk further. So she 
opened a door which led into a common dress- 
ing room. 

" How nice it is that you did n*t happen to 
accept Mrs. Lane's invitation," she remarked 
soon, tentatively. " Helen,'* she added, and 
then waited as if a little ashamed of the 
thoughts that lay uppermost. 

** W ell ? " came m cool tones from the 
depths of a neighboring closet. 

" I met Mrs. Owen to-day at Stayner's. 
She says Mr. Wilson is quite well off. You 
know she met his family last summer. And 
Charlie Owen says the nicest things about 
him." 

Mrs. Weatherlow feared to be more direct.. 
Helen was a difficult person in extremities ; 
yet she had not closed the door, — a sign of 
unusual docility. Miss Weatherlow saw no 
use in allowing her mother to become more 
explicit ; for they had been over this same 
ground frequently for the three years she had 
been out. She was busy thinking, moreover, 
as she twisted her hair into a firm knot; 
and one of her thoughts, unknown to Mrs. 
Weatherlow, was anent another call she ex- 
pected this evening. She was troubled about 
the outcome; she could not see her way 
clearly. The final settlement of this vexed 

auesdon seemed so near that it set her pulses 
irobbing unsteadily. 
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" What 's the opera to-night ? " She was 
trying to regain her indifference. 

" Romeo and Juliet," replied Mrs. Weather- 
low, serenely. 

" Hum-m," commented Miss Weatherlow. 
"I shouldn't think you would care for M^/." 

Thereupon she closed the door. When 
Mrs. Weatherlow had finished dressing, she 
knocked timidly at her daughter's door. 
Her face was set in unromantic practicality 
as she entered. Helen was looking at the 
crumpled note which lay open on the dressing- 
table. 

" Helen," she said entreatingly, " don't be 
a/W." 

" Thanks," Miss Weatherlow replied. " I 
haven't that reputation. How much did 
Mrs. Owen tell you he had ? " 

" At least twenty thousand a year." Then 
she would have kissed her daughter, but 
Helen turned hurriedly to the glass. A 
minute later Miss Weatherlow heard the click 
of the brougham door in the area below. She 
was left alone with her fate, and it made 
her nervous. She did not like irrevocable 
things. She gave one more look at the glass, 
fished out a handkerchief, and, tossing the 
open note into a basket near by, ran lightly 
downstairs, luxuriating in the sense of an 
hour's postponement or her difficulties. While 
she ate her quiet dinner, the two suitors who 
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must call would pop into her mind. They 
were not like the ottier suitors, who had said 
their little say, while she listened and debated, 
and then dismissed. This time she meant to 
choose. She played they were at dinner with 
her, one on either side, glaring at each other 
conventionally across the little table ; and she 
fancied them arguing it out for themselves, like 
lawyers. Her mother seemed to hold a brief 
for Mr. Wilson, while she half suspected her 
own heart of having taken a retainer for the 
other. Mr. Wilson, to be depended upon, — 
she could hear her mother say, — was all that 
was conventionally desirable. Surely the bur- 
den of proof was not his ! She liked him ; 
what was more, she respected him more than 
any man her little world nad afforded her ; and, 
until this catastrophe, had imagined herself 
decorously walking into love with him. He 
would propose anyway ; the other man she 
was not sure of, and she was not sure that 
she even liked him. Mr. Wilson made the 
satisfactory plea, — wealth, and devotion, and 
approbation of the world. The other, impru- 
dently, would make no plea ; if she loved him, 
details would not count, and if she didn't 
love him, — he would not ask ! Money, to be 
sure, she had always held essential ; twenty 
thousand was little enough. She knew that 
the other would not bother himself with get- 
ting it (he was indifferently placed now) simply 
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because she desired luxury. But Mr. Wilson 
didn't give her the right sensations; she had 
a great curiosity about those mysterious feel- 
ings of passion, and the other lover seemed to 
promise them. She wished that she might 
nave ten days more; for somehow she was 
going to act from impulse to-night, — she felt 
It in her trembling hands. It was no use to 
decide ; but on the whole she would not be a 
fool. So the judge reserved her opinion. 

She was aware of the importance of acces- 
sories to a little social drama of this sort ; and 
she had the maid light a wood-fire, place a 
table with books and work conveniently near, 
and then she sat down and waited. Presently 
in came the other man, and at first she sighed 
with relief; she could put it off for to-night 
if Mr. Wilson came promptly. No ! he looked 
as if he would n't let her, — he was n't the 
kind of a man to let a woman contrive. He 
would n't even talk, but let her chatter, as an 
expert fisherman placidly waits until the trout 
is tired. Yet in half an hour an excellent 
understanding was established between them. 
Each knew what was in the air. Suddenly, in 
a lull, the electric bell gave a muffled rattle. 
He rose and walked slowly up and down, 
while the maid's footsteps pattered nearer. 

" You don't want to see him to-night," he 
said at last calmly before the maid reached the 
door. 
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" I don't know. Who is it, do you sup- 
pose ? '' Miss Weatherlow turned her face to 
the fire guiltily. 

" Wilson, I fancy. I dined with him to- 
night He said it was his first night out of 
doors." 

That was all ; but he had stopped at the fire, 
and kept looking at her. At last he repeated : 
" You really don't want to see him." The 
cool impudence, she thought, to stand there 
and say that ! The servant was crossing the 
little reception-room with the card. Suddenly 
she rose and almost rushed towards the ser- 
vant, who retreated. While the door was 
opening and closing a second time, she had 
taken her seat, her race flushed and her whole 
body tremblinc. So it was settled. She 
hoped he would not go through the usual pro- 
testations, the preliminaries, for she should 
laugh from nervousness, and it would be so 
bite after that impulsive act. He knew 
enough not to make an anticlimax, — but 
merely took her unresisting hands, and said, 
^^ Helen ! " It was all so much simpler than 
she expected. 

After he had gone, an hour or so later, she 
walked out to the hall table, and abstracted 
the little white card that lay there innocently 
enough. "She'll know too soon anyway,' 
Miss Weatherlow sighed, and with that she 
went to bed. 



C€ 
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The revelation came distressingly soon, for 
Mrs. Weatherlow could not restrain her curi- 
osity longer than the breakfast hour. She was 
dumfounded of course. 

" What did you do it for ? " she gasped. 

Helen felt mortified that she could find no 
reasons. What had been so impelling last 
night could not account for itself, and on the 
whole it did not seem real in light of the 
morning mail. 

He has n't a penny," moaned her mother ; 

and just now when all my money is dis- 
appeanng." Thereafter she was despairingly 
silent. That was disagreeable. Then in the 
course of the morning came a ** sweet note " 
(as Mrs. Weatherlow described it) from Mr. 
Wilson, asking as a great privilege that he 
might find Miss Weatherlow at home some 
evening that week ; he was going to Europe 
almost immediately for his health ; he had 
something of vital importance, etc., etc. 
Quite unpleasantly intimate Miss Weatherlow 
thought. It was perplexing. At first she de- 
cided to have her lover mention his engage- 
ment to Mr. Wilson, whom he met frequently 
at the club, and to ask him to keep their secret, 
as the announcement could not be made public 
until Mrs. Weatherlow was more composed. 
That procedure would be forced, and perhaps 
indelicate, however ; and so she concluded that 
her lover must give up one evening. 
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She always felt sorry for a rejected suitor, 
and this time especially, because he was so 
exactly what she ought to have married, and 
she liked him so extremely well. She tried 
to devise some scheme by which she might 
save him from pain and mortification. In 
fact, it was impossible, for he began to be des- 
perately personal and serious at once. When 
he rose nervously, and his voice was becoming 
a little unsteady, she resolved to tell him the 
truth. She stumbled over the words, but real 
kindness prompted them. He was dazed. 
She never liked to see a vigorous, powerful 
man humiliated. It was generally, nowever, 
a question of pride with them, and she knew 
they would recover. But this one was hor- 
ribly cut up ; it was a great surprise. That 
she had counted on, and it had spiced the en- 
gagement ; but now it was unpleasant, for she 
had been very kind to Tom Wilson, and 
she knew what the world expected. He 
seemed to have no idea of how convention 
ally people behaved under such circumstances, 
and no pride in his own conduct. He blurted 
right out what he had been carrying on his 
mind all these weeks. As she remembered 
it afterwards, the wording was banal enough, 
and, indeed, what she had often heard. He 
had worshipped her, thought she was beyond 
him, that he had no fortune or talents great 
enough to offer, nor anything particularly 
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noble in his life, etc., and so he had not dared 
to think about it for over a year — she seemed 
so indifferent ; but when he was ill she had 
written him, and he thought men did n't love 
always just as he did (they all said that. 
Miss Weatherlow sighed, but she could n*t 
escape the real tragedy of this confession), and 
so he had come straight from his sick room 
that evening. He looked pale and used-up 
in his black coat. It was too bad, for she 
half suspected he cared more than the other 
one did. It ended mournfully ; she could 
not keep the tears back. He did n't say that 
he should never, never marry (all the others 
had), and she was glad of it, for all but one 
of the others had married very comfortably. 
Nevertheless, she suspected this one might 
have become permanently unsettled. Her 
heart was sweet and tender at the bottom, and 
that thought thoroughly oppressed her. He 
pulled himself together at the close, and, 
looking into her eyes, and taking her two 
hands tightly in his, he said, with simple 
earnestness, — 

" God bless you, my princess. Let the 
best that ever a woman had be yours, and — 
and I hope he loves you enough." 

Then he straightened himself up and walked 
out like a soldier. After he had gone, Mrs. 
Weatherlow came into the room, with her re- 
proachful^ disappointed look. Miss Weather- 
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low was awed She could n't understand 
herself in the light that Tom Wilson had 
regarded her. Consequently she felt she 
must be much worse than she really was. 
She went to her room and cried, as she 
had not done since the night, four years or 
more ago, that her first proposal had taken 
place. 

After the initial excitement had simmered 
out, all the engagement notes had been 
written and answered, and the usual dinners 
and luncheons disposed of. Miss Weatherlow 
felt a little reaction. Her mother's manifest 
disappointment and the cool indifference of 
her friends annoyed her. At first she had had 
the elation of fighting, of defying the rules of 
her own little world, and of proving her 
originality. One cannot fight against indiffer- 
ence and acceptance, however, and that was 
about what it had come to. Life threatened 
to become uninteresting, except for her joy 
and wonder in her lover ; and an uninteresting 
life she had never contemplated. 

If she had not been convinced that she was 
very much in love with her lover, she would 
have had more time to appreciate the grim 
side of the future. It did occur to her mind 
now and again that she had played her all 
that evening ; for a poor woman can find no 
compensations in society for the insipidity of 
her home. Her lover, moreover, piqued her 
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by taking it for granted that she loved him 
excessively. He was terribly at ease in Zion. 
One evening a difFerence arose, as it will be- 
tween two lovers, — quite too insignificant to 
bear chronicling, — enough, however, to make 
her feel the irrevocableness of her act. 

Miss Weatherlow liked full measures, and 
yet to see the smoke curling up from your 
burning ships, even if you know you did 
right, and would do it again, makes you 
tremble. The tiff ended not in kisses, but in 
his departure unconcernedly, as if not deign- 
ing to acknowledge trifles. The next meet- 
ings had the same atmosphere. The lover 
seemed worried over business, and not at 
all disposed to note emotional flurries. She 
could not take refuge in her mother, for she 
felt that Mrs. Weatherlow would welcome 
the signs of a rupture. So her heart grew 
unhappy, and she imagined that the lover 
was totally indiflFerent. Just then this busi- 
ness (she chose to consider it trivial) called 
him away, so unexpectedly that he could send 
her only a scribbled note. 

It seemed disgusting, this possibility of his 
assuming that their position was irrevocable. 
Hour by hour the difliculty grew upon her, 
until she imagined herself defeated. After all 
her brilliant little life with people, and her 
determination to have the best prizes, she had 
made a flat failure at the critical pointy and 
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gone off for a will-o'-the-wisp. Love was 
after all a matter of "propinquity and passion," 
and that state of things she was quite above. 
Humanly enough, her thoughts turned to 
what she had given up for her passion, — 
wealth and position; that is, ambition and 
power. She had an immediate desire for a 
swift revenge upon herself and upon him. 
Suddenly her position of humble dependence 
upon this masculine will became intolerable, 
and she determined to right herself at once. 
A little note full of fierce humiliation for her 
mistaken act in engaging herself to a man 
who evidently cared so little for her was des- 

Eatched to await her lover's return from his 
usiness expedition. This bomb once de- 
livered, she was madly determined to assert 
her regained freedom. But she cried. 

She ran across Wilson shortly after, while 
she was yet in this melodramatic mood, and 
asked him, with peculiar eagerness, to call. 
All her life anything masculine had done her 
bidding, and now she had a vague desire to 
use one man to punish another. It never 
occurred to her that her act was a perilous 
one, or a wicked one. Time was when she 
had felt that an engagement was sacred, and 
had scorned the girl who broke her engage- 
ment as akin to the divorcie. But if her 
love is dead, she argued now, a woman is 
ruined, as far as that emotion goes. She had 
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been cheated of her legitimate satisfaction in 
life; power, or anything else to make her for- 
get, sne must have. 

So the evening she expected Wilson she 
dressed with a fine exactness in a forced calm. 
Her nerves twitched as on that night of the 
parting of the ways. She had taken the 
wrong road then ; but one little act of her 
determined personality, once more free, would 
set her right. 

This inflammatory mood mdntained itself 
as she swept proudly downstairs to what 
an ordinary woman would have regarded as 
humiliation. She was not quite sure how she 
should bring it about ; by some coup, she 
fancied, that would splendidly sijgnalize her 
escape from the folly of the past few months. 
Wilson rose to meet her with much the same 
tired, grief-overtaken look that had come at 
their last memorable interview. She was sure, 
as only a woman who commands can be sure, 
that he was even more hers than on that night. 
She sat down in her favorite corner, while he 
occupied his nervous hands with the tails of 
his coat. She was trying to get the right 
tone for her voice, while he made some quite 
simple remark about her engagement. 

"That has past," she said dryly. His 
astonishment made her go on quickly. 
" I am not engaged, or at least,' — she 
hesitated in her desire to be exacdy truth- 



fill, — "I don't think I am engaged." He 
waited, perplexed. 

"We had better skip explanations," she 
continued defiantly, while she looked at him 
out of her hot eyes, " You may remember 
that you called on me, and were denied, 
one evening, just before I told you of my 
engagement ? " 

The man looked reproach dumbly. 

" That evening I did not see you because — 
because — he was here." It made her ner- 
vous to see him strain his closed hands as if 
in pain. It never occurred to her that what- 
ever might be the outcome, it was agonizing 
to rip open a comparatively fresh wound. 
" I find I made a mistake that evening, — a 
bitter mistake, for which I can never torgive 
myself. I had a woman's idiotic desire to 
love madly, — they all talk about it so much, 
and I had found it impossible hitherto, — 
in short, I fancy I mistook a desire for an 
emotion, for the real thing. Now I know 
that all there is in love, is respect and liking, 
congeniality. You said that night — you had 
much more towards me, and that it was un- 
conquerable, and that you should have asked 
only toleration from me. Is that true to- 
day ? " With this she looked up at him, her 
face flushed and imperious. 

" Is that true now ? " she repeated, as Wilson 
rose, untwisting his hands and shaking un- 
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steadily. " For if it is, I ask you," she con- 
tinued harshly, " to marry me now — to-day, 
to-morrow, as soon as we can. I don't pre- 
tend to have that idiotic feeling I thought I 
had for him. I like you and I respect you, 
and I should expect to make you happv." 
She was compelled to make this somewhat 
dutiful confession, for her nature was essen- 
tially honest. "I am not a princess or a 
goddess," she burst out scornfully, " but a 
disappointed, determined woman. I can make 
you happy, and — you can make my life 
endurable." 

He had waited all through her passionate 
sentences, as if his fate hung on the next 
word she was to utter. She pitied his intense, 
sad expression, and was angry that he seemed 
to want more than she offered. 

"I never asked for anything better," he 
murmured. " I know most men think a woman 
should love them ; but I am not so conceited, 
— if I only had you and a hope." His voice 
shook. " But — I don't know what 's hap- 

f)ened to make you so unhappy — I can't be- 
ieve it 's final. You don't talk right." 

" What should I say ? Tell you I loathe 
him ; that he does n't love me ; that I have 
been a pitiful fool ! Is that enough for you ? " 
He sat silent a minute or two, trying to 
think straight. Suddenly he asked, **Does 
he know this, — I mean that it is all up ? " 



** I don't know," — she made a pettish 
motion ; " I have written him, I know myself, 
and beyond that it is unnecessary/' 

" Well," he replied slowly, " you have n't 
given him a chance. It may be a mistake." 

He crossed the few feet between them, and, 
kneeling down, took her hands as he would 
a child's, for indeed she seemed helpless like 
a child. 

" You think I am stupid to say that. But 
don't you see how low you think I am, to 
believe I would take what you think is — too 
cheap to keep for the asking ? I would do it, 
too, and be humble for the chance of a little 
joy; but—" 

While he hesitated for the word, they had 
time to look at the facts. Then he resumed 
sadly: "You really care for him, or you 
wouldn't want to punish him. We might 
marry now — to-morrow, say, when this mood 
is strong ; and in a day you would hate your- 
self for the way you treated him. And all 
the rest of your life it would be hell for you ; 
for I don't believe you made a mistake. 
You 've got to satisfy your heart; and — and 
though you feel disappointed over something, 
your heart did n't really deceive you." 

She made a motion to regain her defiance, 
her confidence, that seemed slipping away. 

" You did n't act from a silly impulse, — I 
wish I might think you had, — for it would 
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make no difference to me, — a mistake. 
But—" 

He still held her hands, and their eyes 
met, — his very sad and hers softening. 
Swiftly her mind reconstructed her little drama, 
and the rightness of his words came home to 
her. Life would be a cheap thing without 
that faith that she could love, which she 
had just denied. Her desperation was trivial 
enough. The man holding her hands in a 
feverish grasp, seemed to feel the ebb of her 
wild mood, and he spoke again, softly : ^^ It 
was n*t mere chance that night — it could n*t 
be — or else this world is a mad-house. No, 
it was your real self that sent me from the 
door, and, and kept A/w." 

Suddenlv she realized the torture she was 
causing this man, and her face became child- 
like again, as she whispered, — 

" I am mad, mad, and you ? " 

But he had gone. 

Chicago, April, 1^95- 
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